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Immense Machinery Orders 


Come to United States From Foreign Lands—Large Tonnages of Materials for 


Export Pending and Some Placed—Pig Iron Very Dull 


Demand for machine tools and various kinds 
of materials for the manufacture of munitions 
of war is tremendous. Orders for machine 
tools placed during the past few days represent 
amounts of money that are amazing. A single 
export order is said to involve millions of 
dollars, and another order, divided 
two concerns, is for 277 small lathes and &9 
turret lathes; still another order is for 100 
milling machines for Russia. The business from 
countries not at present engaged in war is 
increasing. One important machine tool manu- 
facturer in New England has received enough 
business to keep it busy for five years and has 
sublet numerous contracts to other machine 
tool builders. Many orders are coming from 
concerns in this country which have recently 
taken orders for export. . The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has ordered 40 additional 
lathes for use in making shrapnel. The Amer- 
ican Multigraph Co., which has not been a 
manufacturer of machine tools, is preparing 
to get into that line as quickly as_ possible. 
The Cambria Steel Co. has taken an order for 
from 12,000 to 14,000 tons of rails for Russia. 

The Steel Corporation continues gradually 
to increase its active capacity, which is now 
about 67 per cent. The small increase in un- 
filled orders, 96,000 tons, is disappointing. 


between 


By exercising options on steel 
rails, it is understood that the 
Illinois Central railroad has 
increased its orders for steel 
rails placed with the Algoma 
Steel Corporation to 35,000 tons. The Balti- 
more & Ohio has awarded the Carnegie Steel 
Co. 7,000 tons. The Keystone Construction 
Co. has placed an order for 9,000 tons with 


Railroad 
Buying 


the Illinois Steel Co. for a new line in Kansas. 
The Cleveland Railway Co. has ordered 1,000 


tons from the Lorain Steel Co. and 500 tons 
from the Lackawanna Steel Co. 

Prices of galvanized sheets 
continue to be very high .on 
account of the high price of 
spelter. The scarcity of spel- 
ter is not relieved and there 
is no prospect that it will be. On account of 
the very high price of tin, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. has advanced its price of tin 
plate $3 per ‘ton. 


Sheets and 
Tin Plate 


It now develops that the re- 
cent buying of ferro-manga- 
nese at $68 involved about 20,- 
000 tons. The alloy can be 
had for future delivery at $78, 
but $100 is the price for spot delivery. If the 
guns of the allies succeed in opening the 
Dardanelles, the exporting of manganese ore 
may be resumed by Russia. 


Ferro 
Manganese 


The contracts for structural 
Structural ‘terial in eastern territory 
are more numerous, but many 
Material shops in the country, especial- 


the central west, are 
almost bare of business. Among the tonnages 
pending are 12,000 tons for a new Frick build- 
ing on the cathedral site at Pittsburgh. 

The placing of five " more 
ocean-going vessels calls for 
from 18,000 to 20,000 tons of 
plates, which will be furnished 
by the Carnegie Steel Co. The 
taking of all of this tonnage by one company 
has aroused the suspicion among competitors 
that the price was cut, but evidence indicates 
that this tonnage was placed on a requirement 
contract made at about 1.05c, Pittsburgh, ‘be- 
fore the price was advanced to 1.10c. The new 
price of 1.15c is not being rigidly adhered to. 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


Real Meaning of “Build Now” 


ge phrase “Build Now” has lost some 
of its effectiveness through repetition. 
Dinned into the ears of a manufacturer 
already troubled by the problem of keeping 
his present organization intact, it frequently 
brings a smile of derision. The underlying 
motives for the “Build Now” movement, how- 
ever, are so fundamentally sound that it de- 
serves the careful consideration of every oper- 
ator of a manufacturing plant. 

The arguments of greatest prominence are 
the cheapness with which building material 
can be secured; the abundance of labor with 
a consequent increase in efficiency; the reduced 
margin on which contractors are willing to 
operate, and the ease with which money can 
be obtained. Another factor of equal im- 
portance is the decreased loss which the manu- 
facturer will bear due to closing a part of his 
plant during the reconstruction period. In good 
times, with the order books full, this item is 
of considerable importance. The construction 
of a new building or an addition to the old 
plant necessarily hinders the plant’s operations 
and the manufacturer must bear a loss equal 
to that which this portion of his business would 
bring in while operating. In dull times, the 
conditions are reversed. The problem is not 
one of finding sufficient equipment to handle 
orders, but of getting sufficient orders to oper 
ate the equipment already in service. The loss 
entailed in shutting down a part of the plant 
is small, the fixed charges which the new work 
must bear show a considerable decrease and it 
is estimated that due to the decreased cost of 
building at this time, the manufacturer can 
afford to carry his new additions idle for 
two years. 

If your plant is too large now for the de- 
creased business you are receiving, remember 
some wideawake competitor is fortifying him- 
self for better times. 

One event for which the country is to be 
congratulated was the defeat in the closing 
hours of congress of the proposed appropria 
tions of $1,000,000 for taking the first steps 
in establishing an armor plate plant and _ half 


that amount for a projectile plant. The mem- 


bers of the committee on armor plate plant 
frankly admitted that their information was 
inaccurate. Any appropriation based on such 
a report as was made would have been abso- 
lutely inexcusable. Reports made to previous 
congresses after much greater thoroughness in 
investigation did not demonstrate the wisdom 
of making an appropriation. Let us hope that 
we have heard the last of this armor plate 


plant agitation. 


Eluman Machine Not Neglected 


NE of the peculiarities of our legislative 
O system is illustrated by the fact that no 

matter how many extra sessions have 
been held and how much time devoted to the 
consideration of legislation, there is always 
congestion at the close of the final session of 
congress, which is required by law to expire 
March 4. In the dying hours of the sixty-third 
congress, although it had broken the record for 
days of continuous session, the congestion of 
bills and other measures was worse than usual. 
Hence some measures which under ordinary 
conditions would not have been passed were 
forced through, the alternative of accepting 
them being the defeat of important appropria- 
tion bills. 

A striking example of the passage of an 
unworthy measure was that of the rider abolish- 
ing the Taylor system in government arsenals 
and navy yards. This rider, originally placed 
in the army bill, was killed in the senate. It 
reappeared in the naval bill, was again knocked 
out, but in conference was reinserted. Friends 
of efficiency have reasons to be thankful, how- 
ever, that the rider was not adopted without 
some debate. Senator Chamberlain and other 
senate conferees fought vigorously against the 
rider and Senator Weeks clearly presented 
some of the arguments of those who believe 
in real efficiency systems. He pointed out that 
it is to eliminate lost motion that the stop 
watch has been used and not to find out how 
much the best man can do and then require 
other men to equal the record of the best. 
This, we believe, is the point upon which the 
advocates of efficiency must continue to dwell 
if they are to overcome the arguments not only 
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of labor agitators, but of many other people 
who fear that in increasing output of materials 
and machines the human machine is_ being 
neglected. The truth is, as Harrington Emer- 
son said in an address at Cleveland last Satur- 
day evening before the Metal Trades Superin- 
tendents’ and Foremen’s Club, genuine efficiency 
systems keep constantly in mind the welfare of 
the worker, ever striving to place men where 
they can accomplish the best results comfort- 
ably and in a reasonable time. 


Commission and Courts 


OCKSURENESS is a characteristic of the 
C President and he manifests it in his part- 

ing words to what he calls a great con- 
gress. As to business, he says that it now has 
a time of “calm and thoughtful adjustment be 
fore it, disturbed only by the European war”, 
At times during the past year, it looked as 
though business had before it a calm like unto 
that of the grave, but, of course, this is not the 
kind of a “calm” to which our optimistic Presi- 
dent refers. Evidently he intended to give 
assurance to business that it would not be 
harassed by such investigations, prosecutions 
and legislative enactments as have character- 
ized several past years. Of one thing we may 
be reasonably certain until next December 
that there will be no legislation by congress 
hostile to business. For, if congress should 
be called in extra session, it will be to take 
up very important questions relating to for- 
eign affairs. q 

As to the “thoughful adjustment” to which 
the President refers, we suppose that he had 
in mind changes in business methods under 
the guidance of the new federal trade commis- 
sion. We have repeatedly stated in these col- 
umns that in our opinion, the results of the 
creation of the commission would depend almost 
entirely upon the ability and integrity of the 
members and upon the decisions of the courts 
relating to orders of the commission. 

Let us take a concrete example of the method 
of procedure under the commission. If the 
Richard Rowe Steel Co. were to be called before 
the new tribunal and investigated as to com- 
plaints of indulging in unfair methods of com, 


petition and if then the commission should issue 
an order requiring the company to desist from 
certain alleged unfair practices, and if in the 
opinion of the Richard Rowe Co., the order 
was not justified, the company would have 
the right to appeal immediately to the circuit 
court of appeals of the United States in its 
district. Thereupon the court could affirm, 
set aside or modify the order of the com- 
mission. In other words, the commission has 
a great deal of power so far as ordering is 
concerned, but the enforcement of orders lies 
wholly with the courts. The commission may 
order a horse to drink, but it cannot make 
him drink. 

Without intending to condemn the com- 
mission before it is given a chance to show 
what it will accomplish, we feel that the hope 
of the business world lies today largely in the 
fairness of thé courts and it is extremely 
encouraging to note such decisions as that in the 
case of the Keystone Watch Case Co., in which 
the court refused to dissolve the company, stat- 
ing that in its opinion, the Sherman law does not 
make bigness a crime, and that the company 
could not be dissolved because it had been 
guilty of a few improper practices, which could, 
and should be reached by governmental injunc- 
tion. 

Another important decision of which an 
extended account was given in our issue of 
Feb. 18, was in the case against the so-called 
shipping trust in which the court unanimously 
adhered to the rule of reason and held that 
so long as the company is not guilty of unrea- 
sonable or unfair conduct it shall not be con- 
demned. In the shipping case, the court grant- 
ed an injunction to prevent the steamship lines 
from refusing to accept cargoes at regular rates, 
unless good cause could be shown. No reason- 
able man could object to that sort of an injunc- 
tion. If we are to have such “thoughtful 
adjustment” as suggested by the decisions to 
which we have referred, business will have not 
merely a period of calm, but a long period of 
confidence and prosperity. Hence, we are not 
cocksure, but we are very hopeful that busi- 
ness will encounter less unreasonable inter- 
ference this year than at any time in the last 
decade. 


———— —O—— 
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for March 19/4. 


Today’s 
prices, 
Bessemer pig iron, Pittsburgh... $14.55 


Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 13.45 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Pittsburgh 13.80 
Northern No. 2 Fdy., Chgo.... 13.00 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chgo.. 15.75 
Malleable, Bessemer, Chgo...... 13.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 9.50 
=- Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton... 12.75 
eee ee. eros 14.00 
No. 2X Virginia furnace........ 12.50 


No, 2X Foundry, Philadelphia... 14.50 


Ferro mang. Balti. (prompt)... 100.00 
OES a eer ee 20.00 
Baeet tere, Phah.. oi occ cccc ccc 0.50 
meee! Bare, “CHICAGO. os... cccces 1.34 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.15 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1.125 
Iron bars, Cleveland, local del’y. 1.15 
Iron bars, Chgo. mill.......... 1,10 


*Nominal 
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Prices Present and Past 


Quotations on leading products today, average for last month, average for three months ago and average 
Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 


Average Average Average 
for for or 


Feb Dec., Mech. 
1915 1914. 1914 prices. 1915, 1914. 1914. 
$14.63 $14.70 $15.15 ee, “OD asta ees tices $1.34 $1.31 $1.20 $1.43 
13.45 13.45 13.96 Bosms, Pittsberahs oo. voe's cress 1.15 1.10 1.11 1.20 
13.70 13.70 14.09 Beams, Philadelphia............ 1.259 1.2 1.20 1.30 
13.00 13.00 14.25 Tank plates, Pittsburgh......... 1.15 1.10 1.09 1.20 
15.75 iS.7$ ‘18:50 Tank plates, Chicago........... 1.34 1.28 1.25 1.38 
13.00 13.00 14.25 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... L259 .. 125 1,20 1.30 
9.50 9.50 10.50 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.95 
12.75 12.63 13.00 Sheets, blue an., No. 10, Pbgh.. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.40 
14.00 13.50 14.25 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pbgh..... 3.40 3.01 2.80 2.95 
12.50 12.50 12.75 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.59 
14.25 14.25 15.00 Connellsville fur. coke contr.... 1.65 1.65 1.70 2.00 
100.00 68.00* 38.00 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr.... 2.25 9.35 2.25 2.50 
19.50 18.50 21.00 Heavy melting steel, Pbgh...... 12.00 11.55 10.06 12.37 
20.00 19.00 22.00 Heavy melting steel, east’n Pa. 10.75 10.50 9.50 11.50 
1.045 0.95 1.17 Heavy melting steel, Chgo..... 9.75 9.44 8.25 9.81 
1,10 1.10 1.20 No. 1 wrought eastern Pa....... 12.00 12.00 11.50 14.00 
1.12 1,12 1.27 No. 1 wrought, Chgo.......... 9.00 8.81 7.50 9.00 
1.15 1.15 1.25 Rerolling rails, Chgo........... 10.00 9.50 9.50 11.19 
1,31 1.20 1.38 CAS “Wee RAOs Ants ctbacaee cs 10.00 10.00 10.00 11.75 


(For Apprtionat Paices See Pace 540 ) 
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Average Average Average 
for for for 
Today’s Feb., Dec., Mch., 









But Tonnages Are Not Large—Demand Throughout the Country Light— 


Increasing Interest in Last Half Requirements 


New York, March 9.—No break in 
the very dull market for pig. iron, 
which has prevailed in this territory 
since the first of the year, has ap- 
peared. Buyers show indifference to 
other than small quantities indicating 
with a few exceptions, that their pur- 
chases made for the first quarter 
are fully sufficient for their needs 
and that there has been no substan- 
tial increase in consumption. A 
Westfield, Mass., buyer who was fig 
uring on 3,000 tons of high phosphorus 
iron for second quarter, has decided 
not to buy at present. Sales of the 
week, including some further export 
orders, probably have not exceeded 
5,000 tons. One sale of 1,000 tons of 
foundry iron quietly closed and other 
lots include 600 tons of foundry for 
an Irvington, N. Y., buyer, 300 tons 
of malleable for New Jersey delivery 
and miscellaneous transactions. Some 
irregularity of prices in Buffalo has 
become more conspicuous. Much of 
this is reported to be due to the offer- 
ing of a new brand by a middleman, 
evidently resale metal. A report in 
the trade that a Buffalo steelmaker 
freely is offering chill-cast iron in the 
market through an agent, is not well 
founded, though some sales of steel- 
making metal recently have been at- 
tributed to this maker. Buffalo foun- 
dry iron has been sold under these 


circumstances recently at $12.50, fur- 
nace, for No. 2X, and lower is re- 
ported. Some regular sellers of Buf- 
falo iron still ask $13, furnace. The 
tidewater market rules at $14.24 to 
$14.74, for No. 2X. Under the recent 
general advance in freight the lighter 
age charge from Jersey City to Brook- 
lyn was raised 2 cents a ton to 52 
cents, making the Brooklyn rail and 
water rate from Lehigh valley fur- 
naces $1.26 per ton and from Schuyl 
kill valley furnaces, $1.47 per ton. 

Some additional sales of iron for 
export have been made, including 
500 tons of Alabama iron for Italy. 
Southern iron sales have been made 
at about 76s or about $18.25, Genoa, 
which, less all charges, has netted 
the makers about $9.50, Birmingham. 
Freight rates by cotton boats from 
southern ports have been from 28 
to 29s and from northern ports, 40s. to 
45s. On small export lots of north- 
ern bessemer and low phosphorus 
full domestic prices have been ob- 
tained. A new inquiry for 5,000 tons 
of bessemer for Italy is out. The 
American Radiator Co. has been in- 
quiring for 500 tons of foundry for 
Hull, Eng. 


Some Sales for Export. 


Philadelphia, March 8&8. — Barring 
some sales of steel making iron for 


(For complete prices sce page 540.) 


export by eastern Pennsylvania mak- 
ers and continued negotiations in that 
direction, the market in this territory 
is drifting along in a dull and un- 
interesting way. Among these export 
sales were 500 tons of bessemer closed 
at about $14, eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace, and 500 tons of standard low 
phosphorus taken from an_ eastern 
producer at $20, Philadelphia basis. 
Both of these sales were at practically 
full domestic prices. Italy is under- 
stood to have been the buyer in both 
cases. Inquiries for 1,000 tons of 
standard low phosphorus and several 
lots of bessemer aggregating 6,000 
tons, the latter for England, are be- 
fore sellers in this district. Home 
consumers are doing practically noth- 
ing more than piece out their needs 
for the first quarter. Sellers are look- 
ing for more activity later this month. 
A Reading buyer closed for 500 tons 
of No. 1X for the next six months at 
less than $14.50, delivered. The South- 
ern Railway asks 575 tons of three 
foundry grades for Lenoir City, Tenn., 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
for 380 tons of two foundry grades for 
Scranton, a Philadelphia buyer wants 
200 tons of April malleable and special 
basic and other inquiries are of a sim- 
ilar class. Most of this iron is for 
early delivery. Virginia iron in small 
sales is going at $12.50 to $12.75 fur- 
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nace for No. 2X. Consumers of low 
phosphorus are buying small lots. 
there has been little activity among 
the pipe iron buyers the past week. 
Basic is in no demand. Prices in all 
erades are not clearly defined be- 
cause of light buying, but appear 
firmer. Eastern Pennsylvania mer- 
chant furnaces are maintaining their 


shipments, as is shown by a further 
falling off in the stocks of the Eastern 
Pig \ssociation February. 
‘Total fell The 
Iverett furnace at Earlston was light- 
cd.March 6 and Hokendauqua No. 1 


Iron for 


orders also away. 


is going in this week. One of the 
Swedeland, Pa., furnaces now is act- 
ive. There is talk that one of the 
Brooke furnaces at Birdsboro may 
resume. 
Lacks Zest 

Buffalo, March 9.—Carload lot or- 

ders appear to be the rule for the 


week among the furnaces of the Buf- 


falo district. The aggregate place- 
ment for the week was but nominal 
and the market seems to lack zest. 
One interest reports the booking of 
a 400 and a 600-ton order for No. 2X 
foundry. 

Melters of the district are not call- 
ing for the volume of iron ordered 
out against specifications noticeable 


up to several weeks ago. 


the modi- 


week 


Prices are being held at 
fied level 
and the indications are that no further 


established a ago, 


reductions are Some 


of the producers are holding for $13 


contemplated. 


as a minimum, f. o. b. furnace, on all 
$13.50 asked for 


high silicon irons. The other furnace- 


grades, with being 


men, however, are quoting, it is 
claimed, $12.25 to $12.50 on low sili- 


for early shipping and $13 


con iron, 

to $13.25 on the high silicon irons 
with $12.75 available as the minimum 
on No. 2X foundry. 


No Snap at Pitstburgh 


Pittsburgh, March 9.—The pig iron 
market 


nation. 


continues to border on stag- 
There are no new inquiries 


of importance, and no large tonnages 


have been sold recently in the open 
market. Specifications, however, have 
not changed in volume and _ prices 
seem well pegged. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. is operating 37 of its 59 
stacks. 


Inquiries Are Closed 


March 9.-A good feature 
that the 


being 


Cincinnati, 
of the pig market is 
majority of that 
sent out by melters are being closed 


iron 


inquiries are 


without much hesitation on the part 
of the buyers. The Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis, has purchased 


350 tons of northern and 450 tons of 
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southern iron, and the Hercules Gas 
Engine Co., Evansville, Ind., has 
taken 600 tons of southern, 400 tons 
of northern and 75 charcoal 
iron. A local user closed for 
1,200 tons of southern iron, and an- 
other local manufacturer will buy 500 


tons of 
has 


foundry iron within a day 
No new inquiries are before 
market, but the 
that those 
week 
A little buying is being 
last half at first half 
furnaces will- 
ing to accept business this far ahead. 
Prices are steady and firm at 
$9.50 to $10, Birmingham 
southern No. 2 
$12.75 to $13, 
Ohio No. 2 


tons of 
or so. 
feeling is opti- 
that 
practically all 


the 
miistic in pend- 
last 
closed. 

for the 
prices, but not all 


were 
ing have 
| een 
done 
are 


from 
basis, for 
and 


southern 


foundry from 


Ironton, for 


foundry. 
. Good Shipments. 


Cleveland, March 9. 
Cleveland 
been at 


Shipments by 

agency this month 
the 2,000 
per day, which is considerably in ex- 


one 


have rate of tons 


cess of the shipments for the same 


period in February. Reports from 
furnace companies generally are fav- 
orable as to shipments, but the de- 


mand at present is extremely light. 
Mild Improvement. 


St. Louis, March 
noted in 
St. 


9.—Some 
the pig iron situa- 
tion at the 
of an inquiry for 500 to 1,000 tons of 


improve- 
ment is 


Louis by appearance 


northern coke iron, and another for 
500 tons of Lake Superior charcoal 
iron. Sales last week were limited to 
small orders. While one occasionally 
hears of a $9.50 price for southern 
No. 2, Birmingham basis, nearly all 
local agents insist that $9.75 to $10 


more nearly reflects the market. 

Northern little in de 
mand, with prices remaining at $13, 
Ironton. 


in Last Half 


iron is very 
Chicago and 
Interested 
Chicago, March 9.—Sellers of north- 
find that 
melters is in 
half. 
the 
determine what price will prevail and 
at the that 
most of them are fairly well covered 


most interest 


ern pig iron 


among their require- 


ments for second \pparently 


users are feeling out market to 


same time it is apparent 


until mid-year. Occasional tonnages 
for second quarter delivery are being 
taken, but this is 
Northern No. 2 
being held 


furnace, 


not considerable. 


foundry and malleable 


are almost universally at 


$13, Chicago with the usual 


premium rigidly adhered to for higher 


silicon. 

One large seller represented here 
is refusing steadily to quote on sec- 
ond half business, preferring to wait 
until this period is nearer in the be 


(For complete prices see page 540.) 
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lief that higher prices will be more 
easily obtained then than now. 

Southern being quoted at 
$9.50, Birmingham, for the remainder 
of the year and several sales on this 
confirm the quotation. Com- 
paratively little selling is being done 
for the first half of the year and that 
market is quiet. 


Coke Prices 


Show Weakness for Early Delivery— 
Very Little Demand 


iron is 


basis 





Cleveland, March 9.—An inquiry for 


700 tons of furnace coke for early 
delivery brought out prices ranging 
from $1.45 to $1.65 for high grade 


Connellsville coke. The foundry coke 
market in the Cleveland district is 
very quiet at the present time. 


Quiet at Pittsburgh 


March 9. — Productien 
of Connellsville coke continues to in- 
but there is no change in 
prices, and no new demand of con- 
sequence has come out for more than 
a month. Spot furnace coke is of- 
fered at $1.50, ovens, but no demand 
is reported. The Connellsville Courier 
says production the week ending Feb. 


Pittsburgh, 


crease, 


27 was 274,935 tons, an increase of 
3,845 tons, compared with the week 
before. 


No Inquiries 

Cincinnati, March 9. — No 
are out for either furnace or foundry 
and dealers here are. selling 
cnly scattered carload lots for prompt 
delivery, principally to fill in on old 
contracts. Not much buying from 
foundries is looked for until late in 
\pril or early in May, ard the con- 
tracting period for the next year does 
not usually begin until June. Unless 
other blow in, no furnace 
this territory. 
are unchanged in the Wise 
Pocahontas and New River 
Operators in all three fields 
keeping only enough ovens in 
to supply contracts. 


inquiries 


coke, 


furnaces 
coke is needed in 
Prices 

County, 
districts. 
are 

blast 
Inquiries for Furnace Coke. 


St. Louis, March 9.—Two tentative 
inquiries, one for 36,000 tons of fur- 
nace coke, and one for 24,000 tons of 
the same grade, are reported in. the 
narket and sales agents are 
anxiously awaiting developments. 
Prices on coke unchanged from 
last week, 72-hour foundry grades be- 
ing offered at $2.25 to $2.50, and 48- 
$1.75 to $2, 


here, 


are 


hour furnace grades at 
ovens. 

Othneil A. Keim, who had been 
superintendent of the Leesport, Pa., 
blast furnace since 1899, died recently, 


aged 62 years. 
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Sheet and Tin Plate Mi 


Will Again be Voted Upon by the Members of the Amalgamated Association—Prices of 
Galvanized Still High—Flurry in Tin May Affect Tin Plate 


Pittsburgh, March 9.—Men connected 
with the sheet and tin plate mill di- 
visions of the Amalgamated Association, 
for a second time within a month, will 
vote on a proposed reduction in wages, 
recommended by officérs of the associa- 
tion and employers. The election will 
be held next Saturday, and results will 
be announced about the middle of the 
month. The new proposition offers re- 
ductions distributed as follows: Sheet 
mill schedule:—Rollers, 13 per cent; 
heaters, 12 per cent; shearmen, rough- 
ers, catchers and pair heaters, 11 per 
cent each; matchers and doublers, 6 per 
cent each. Tin plate schedule :-—Rollers, 
8 per cent; doublers, heaters, roughers 
and shearmen, 6 per cent each; catchers 
and screw boys, 3 per cent each. 

Reductions proposed a month ago 
amounted to 11.2 per cent for sheet 
mill and 6 per cent for tin plate mill 
men. Reductions under consideration, 
like those rejected by a majority of men 
identified with both divisions at the last 
election, are based upon sliding scales. 
When the base price of sheets averages 
between 1.90c and 2.25c, proposed new 
schedules shall apply; when it averages 
above 2.25c the wage rate adopted for 
the year ending June 30, next, shall 
prevail. When the average selling price 
of tin plate shall range between 3.20c 
and 3.50c for base size, proposed reduc- 
tions shall be in effect; when the sell- 
ing average shall go above the maximum 
figure, the wage scale adopted for the 
year ending June 30, next, shall apply. 

Attempts to organize unions at Can- 
ton and Massillon, O., where strikes 
existed several days, seem to have 
proven a failure, since men employed 
at the Canton Sheet Steel Co. and the 
Massillon Rolling Mill Co. plants, the 
two mills affected, returned to work the 
latter part of last week. Federal com- 
missioners of conciliation, it develops, 
conferred with employers and employes 
at the two mills a fortnight ago. 


Demand Improves 


Pittsburgh, March 9.—Demand _ for 
steel sheets is heavier than a week or 
10 days ago. Several mills, not af- 
fected by labor troubles, have in- 
creased operations slightly; the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is operat- 
ing its sheet mills at 68 per cent of 
capacity, and probably will increase 
schedules. The price of spelter, still 
ascending, has been responsible for 
further advances for galvanized sheets, 
which are quoted at 3.50c and 3.55c 
for No. 28 gage by some makers. 


Other grades are firmly held at cur- 
rent quotations. 


Eastern Prices Irregular. 


Philadelphia, March 9.—The open 
price for blue annealed sheets, No. 10 
ras remains 1.50c, Philadelphia, or 


rare 

1.35c, Pittsburgh, but this figure is 
subject to considerable shading where 
the order is desirable. One middle 
western maker has been especially 
active in quoting $1 to $2 a ton below 
the usual price and there are reports 
of other concessions. Eastern makers 
endeavor to maintain a 1.35c, Pitts- 
burgh schedule. The demand still is 
in small orders, which usually are 
sufficient to fill the mill, but they 
offer no chance for makers to ac- 
cumulate any tonnage. Pacific coast 
buyers are backward in placing ord- 
ers owing to the uncertainty over the 
amount of the proposed reduction of 
all-rail rates from Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh and probably from the east. 


Hope for Settlement. 


Washington, March 9.—Hope is en- 
tertained by the department of labor 
that its two conciliators, William 
Blackman and James A. Smyth, will 
be able, through their good offices, to 
bring about an amicable settlement 
of the differences between sheet and 
tin plate makers and members of the 
Amalgamated Association. These two 
men were assigned to this task the 
latter part of last week. J. Stewart 
Brand, - executive clerk, division § of 
labor, said they would first consult 
oificials of the employing companies 
at Pittsburgh and obtain what de- 
tails are available, and then proceed, 
in respective order, to Canton and 
Massillon, O., for the same purpose. 

It was stated by Mr. Brand that 
the services of the conciliators were 
requested by representatives of the 
Amalgamated Association. He ex- 
plained that the conciliators will mere- 
ly act as agents to bring the two sides 
together, the negotiations being a 
system of mediation only. Should Mr. 
Blackman and Mr. Smyth accomplish 
satisfactory results at the three points 
mentioned, and the _ differences in 
other towns are not settled, they will 
direct their efforts to the latter places. 


Black Not Affected. 


Cleveland, March 9.—On galvanized 
sheets, No. 28, 3.40c, Youngstown, is 
the usual quotation, although 3.50c 
is asked on small lots and the ware- 
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house quotation continues to be 3.50c. 
The high price of galvanized sheets 
has not yet had any appreciable ef- 
fect on black sheets. 


Galvanized Strong 


Cincinnati, March 9.—Galvanized 
sheets are still strong and black sheets 
have slowly advanced, principally be- 
cause they usually follow in sym- 
pathy with galvanized grades. Gal- 
vanized business is mostly for spot 
delivery, as mills are refusing to quote 
for long periods with the spelter sit- 
uation so uncertain. New contracts 
are good, considering the above condi- 
tions, and shipments on old contracts 
show no falling off. Prices on gal- 
vanized No. 28 gage are given at 
from 3.40c to 3.45c, and on black No. 
28 gage at 1.90c, both Pittsburgh ba- 
sis. Warehouse prices have not fluc- 
tuated as much as mill prices, but are 
strong. Twisted concrete  reinforc- 
ing rods are selling better with the 
approach of spring, as are also plates 
and shapes, all of which are being 
used in the numerous large building 
operations in and around Cincinnati. 


No Galvanized Yet 


Chicago, March %—Makers of gal- 
vanized sheets in this market continue 
to refuse quotations except an _ oc- 
casional tonnage to a regular buyer 
who has a good argument. The quo- 
tation remains nominal at 3.59c, Chi- 
cago, no advance having been made 
in the past 10 days, although spelter 
has gone considerably higher in that 
period. An Ohio mill represented 
in Chicago is quoting 3.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, on No. 28 galvanized and pro- 
fesses its willingness to take on a 
limited tonnage for immediate delivery 
at this price. 

Resale of galvanized sheets by those 
having low priced contracts continues 
to be a feature of the market and 
some are cutting deeply below the 
nominal market now quoted. 

No change has taken place on the 
price of blue annealed and_ black 
sheets and demand is comparatively 
small. A local independent maker of 
sheets is operating half capacity, due 
to the slackness brought about by 
refusal to quote on galvanized. 

Tin Plate May Jump 

Pittsburgh. March 9.—The advanc- 
ing tendency of pig tin, which sold 
as high as 5le last Saturday, may 
cause tin plate prices to again ad- 
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vance, although the price declined to 
49c today. Some mills even now are 
refusing to sell at mimimum figures. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
is driving mills at about 95 per cent 
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of capacity, and many of the inde- 
pendent plants are operating at maxi- 
mum rates. Export trade is described 
as satisfactory, and shipments to all 
parts of this country are heavy. 


Recent Buying of Ferro 


Aggregated Considerable Tonnage—Possible Effect of 
Opening the Dardanelles by the Allies 


New York, March 9.—Representatives 
of English makers continue to make 
small sales of ferro-manganese at the 
new price of $78, seaboard, for future 
delivery, which was put into effect 
March 3 and represents an advance of 
$10 a ton over the previous schedule. 
Two 100-ton transactions of this class 
were made with buyers in the Pitts- 
burgh-Youngstown district. This light 
selling at the new price follows after 
the brisk contracting movement at the 
former figure of $68, seaboard, during 
the several preceding weeks. It is now 
learned that this buying movement was 
of important proportions and aggregated 
15,000 to 20,000 tons. A large part of 
this was represented by the “marrying 
up” of unfilled portions of consumers’ 
old contracts with equal tonnages at the 
ruling market price. This is the plan 
previously referred to, adopted by the 
English producers to obtain a_ higher 
price on shipments whenever they are 
resumed, since the material to come 
forward will be averaged to consumers 
under an old contract made at $36 to 
$38 a ton, with the new one at $68 a 
ton. 

Agents of the English companies are 
authorized under the recent advance to 
continue to offer in the open market 
and to sellers without old contracts, a 
limited tonnage for shipment over the 
next six months, subject to the renewal 
of deliveries, at $78, seaboard. This 
latter authority, it is believed, is sig- 
nificant as showing that the English 
producers are hopeful of restoring their 
deliveries in the near future. Otherwise, 
they would scarcely add to their obliga- 
tions with new buyers on this side. The 
belief still is maintained by direct sellers 
that some shipments will start forward 
late in March or early in April, under 
the recent decision of the British gov- 
ernment authorities, to release a fixed 
tonnage. No notice of sailings yet has 
been received, however. Because of the 
danger of these boats suffering damage 
from the enemy in traversing the war 
zone if the time of their departure were 
known, it is probable that the trade in 
this country will not be advised of the 
shipments made until they are well un- 
der way. 

Considerable interest is being shown 


in the market in the probable effect on 
the situation in the event of the open- 
ing of the Dardanelles by the Allied 
fleet. This might release large sup- 
plies of manganese ore from the Rus- 
sian Caucasus, which at  preserit is 
barred from the market, provided the 
Russian government were willing or 
able to export this mineral. Early’ in 
the war, an embargo was placed by the 
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Russian government upon manganese 
ore. 

Spot ferro-manganese in car load lots 
hovers around the $100 mark. A resale 
lot of 50 tons was purchased the past 
week in eastern Pennsylvania at slight- 
ly over $90, seaboard. Sales of lump 
material up to 5 toms, are being made at 
7 cents per pound or $156.80 seaboard, 
and of ground material at 7% cents per 
pound or at $178.00 per ton at the grind- 
ing plant. 

Light Inquiry at Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, March 9,—Urgent de- 
mand for spot ferro-manganese leads 
to the belief that some consumers in 
this district have exhausted supplies. 
Inquiries involve small lots, .ranging 
from 50 to 100 tons. Carload lots 
for prompt shipment are quotable at 
a range from $90 to $100 a ton. The 
market for future shipment has not 
been tested. 


Bar Price is Untested 


Small Sales Made at 1.15c, Pittsburgh—Large Tonnages for Shrap- 
nel Pending— Considerable Inquiry for Reinforcing Bars 


Philadelphia, March 9.—Small sales 
of steel bars have been made in this 
district at 1.309c, Philadelphia, or 1.15c, 
Pittsburgh, but not enough business 
has come up to demonstrate whether 
the new price will hold firmly. Speci- 
fications against old contracts have 
been lighter the past week. The 
Western Maryland railroad is inquir- 
ing for 100 tons of soft steel bars and 
there continues considerable inquiry 
for deformed bars for concrete con- 
struction. One lot of 1,000 tons of 
square twisted bars is in the market, 
another of 125 tons and smaller re- 
quirements are current. The recent 
inquiry for 725 tons of rivet rods by 
a Lebanon, Pa., buyer is understood 
to have been satisfied with wire rods. 
Howe & Samuel will start about 
March 15 their mill at Danville, Pa., 
manufacturing special puddled bars. 
The plant has been idle for about 


two months. 
Reinforcing Bars Awarded 


New York, March 9.—The Cambria 
Steel Co. has been awarded 1,700 tons 
of reinforcing bars for the Boston 
Elevated railroad through the con- 


tractors, Essensa & Co., Boston. It 
is understood that this tonnage may 
be further increased. Sellers gen- 


erally are quoting 1.15c, Pittsburgh, 
or 1.319c, New York, for March de- 
livery and up to this time, this price 
appears to be firmly held. There is 
not much new buying, however, and 
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such sales as have been made at the 
higher price have been of a small and 
miscellaneous character. Specifications 
have undergone no appreciable stimu- 
lation, as the result of the advance, 
and approximate recent figures. 


Inquiry for War Material 


Pittsburgh, March 9.—Bar makers 
in western Pennsylvania have been 
asked to quote on 40,000 tons of steel 
bars for the manufacture of shrapnel 
for shipment to France, and it unof- 
ficially is reported the Cambria Steel 
Co. has taken 45,000 tons for war ma- 
terial for Russia. While many of the 
orders for ‘war material are being 
placed as quietly as possible, yet it 
generally is known most mills in this 
district are supplying heavy tonnages. 
Steel bars are named at 1.15¢ for 
prompt and 1.20c for second quarter 


delivery. 
Liberal Specifications. 


Cleveland, March 9. — Agricultural 
implement manufacturers are specify- 
ing somewhat more freely. They re- 
port a more favorable outlook for 
business in the west, but less favor- 
able prospects in the south. Some 
‘ery good specifications have been 
received during the past few days 
from automobile manufacturers. 


Steel Bars Quiet 


Chicago, March 9.—No difficulty. is 
being experienced in holding the 
March quotation of 1.34c, Chicago 
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mill, on steel bars, and although com- 
paratively little new business is being 
received, specifications on previous 
contracts are beng made in consider- 
able volume and shipments are some- 
what less than specifications. This 
condition is not particularly ‘signifi- 
cant, inasmuch as plants are not work- 
ing to capacity and shipments could 
be increased largely without difficulty. 


Holding to Advance 


suffalo, March 9, — Mills and 
agencies are holding to the March 1 
advance, quoting 1.15c, base. Specifi- 
cations against contracts continue to 
come in at about the same price as 
reported in the past two weeks. There 
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is no indication of price weakness. 
This also applies to the other finished 
materials. 

Iron bars are being quoted at an 
advance of $1 a ton, effective March 8. 
Iron Bars Steady 
Chicago, March 9.—Makers of bar 
iron find specifications exceed _ ship- 
ments and the backlog on the books 
of most mills is increasing. No diffi- 
culty is experienced in holding 1.10c, 
Chicago mill, and indicatons are many 
that no one is shading this price. 
Conditions in the market are such 
that it is believed the price can be 
advanced to 1.15c, Chicago, within a 

comparatively short time. 


Scrap Prices Are Higher 


Where Heavy Melting Steel is Strong—Some Quotations 
Higher at Chicago, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 


Philadelphia, March 9.—Heavy melt- 
ing steel continues gradually to ac- 
quire strength in the castern Penn- 
sylvania market, and while current re- 
ports of round sales at $11, delivered, 
or 50 cents advance cannot be veri- 
fied, it is likely that buyers would 
be obliged to pay this for round ton- 
nages. The increasing firmness in 
steel illustrated by the limited offer- 
ings and the indifference of holders 
to sell apparently is due to the re- 
duced production. Brokers covering 
on old orders in some cases are ac- 
cepting losses. Certain of these are 
offering $10.50 and $10.75, delivered at 
recent 
These 


point where some 
orders were taken. 
higher prices by brokers may have 
had something to do with the reports 
of $11 sales. A sale of 100 tons at 
$10, Philadelphia, or $10.85, Coates- 
February railroad lists 


one mill 
$10.50 


ville, is noted. 
brought about $10.25 along the line 
for heavy steel and about $10 for car 
wheels. There is not much new buy- 
ing in any grade in this district, but 
the tone of-the .market is one of 
firmness. Higher export prices for 
iron and steel scrap have brought no 


developments. 
Bids on Old Steel 
New York, March 9.—A lot of 3,000 


tons of old steel from rapid transit 
Brooklyn, was _ bid 
As a 


construction in 
upon in this market this week. 
general thing, however, very little ma- 
terial is coming on the market and 
as the consumers are not offering such 
prices as would attract tonnage from 
the hands of holders, the situation is 

Prices, however, show 
Pittsburgh brokers have 


very quiet. 
firmness. 


been offering $9.50, New York, for 
steel, or $12.25, delivered, to apply 
to recent orders taken in that terri- 
tory. Eastern Pennsylvania steel mak- 
ers are not doing much in the way 
of buying, owing to their inability to 
get material at their offers. One sale 


of heavy melting steel for eastern 
Pennsylvania delivery, at $8.60, New 
York, is noted. Continued interest is 
shown in ingot ‘crop ends for export. 
In addition to a large lot taken by an 
eastern Pennsylvania steel maker, re- 
ferred to elsewhere, a Philadelphia 
broker is reported to have taken 1,000 
tons, probably for Italy. 


Heavy Melting Stronger 


Pittsburgh, March 9.—Some of the 
heavy melting steel recently sold by 
one of the leading railroads com- 
manded as high as $12.50, and that 
figure appears to represent the top 
of the market for that grade in this 
district. Demand is not heavy, since 
most mills are under cover, but job- 
bers are not. offering 
Several middlemen are understood to 
be short, which accounts, to a certain 
extent, for many of the so-called 
“bear” stories circulated in this branch 
of the trade. Generally speaking, the 
scrap market is sentimentally strong- 
er than a week ago. 


concessions. 


Buffalo Market Strong 


Buffalo, March 9—A 
sales during the week of various com- 
modities in the line to users in the 
Pittsburgh and valley section has 
kept the local scrap market fairly 
strong, despite the fact that the lead- 
ing local consumer of heavy melting 
steel is out of the market at present. 


number of 
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Dealers seem to be looking for a fur- 
ther advance in prices and are holding 
to schedules recently established. A 
firmer price is noted in low. phos- 
phorus steel scrap, being quoted at 


$13 to $13.50 and in car wheels, 
quoted at $10.50 to $11. 

Slowly Improving 
Cincinnati, March 9.—The | scrap 
market -is slowly growing better, 
especially in regards to steel. <Ad- 


vances of 50 cents per net ton have 
taken place during the past few days 
on bundled sheet scrap, No. 1 yard 
wrought, machine shop turnings, cast 
borings and heavy turnings, and No. 
1 busheling is quoted at 25 cents per 
net ton above last week’s prices. No. 
1 machine cast is strong at from $8.50 
to $9 per net ton. Heavy melting 
steel has been selling in good lots at 
from $9 to $9.50 per gross ton. Cast 
scrap is not in as good demand as 
steel scrap and is therefore corre- 
spondingly weaker. Dealers are buy- 
ing more material than they are sell- 
ing, but they are prompted to do this 
because of the optimism in the mar- 
ket. Jobbing foundries are using more 





old material than at any time during , 


the last half of last year, but rolling 
mills are slow specifying shipments 
on contracts. 


Scrap is Weaker 


Chicago, March 9.—Heavier grades 


of steel scrap are somewhat firmer 
and in some cases quotations are high- 
er, while rolling mill grades are lower. 
Not much trading is being done and 
most of the present activity is by 
brokers who are covering their re- 
quirements on contracts taken recent- 
ly. The volume of scrap available 
at present is considerable and_ this 
is having a weakening influence. 

Most of the larger users are covered 
for some time and are not likely to 
enter the market until their present 
stocks are somewhat lessened. 

Railroads have lists before the trade 
aggregating almost 14,000 tons and 
this is a large factor in producing 
the present weakness. The Southern 
railway offers 4,500 tons, which in- 
cludes 750 tons of No. 1 wrought 
and 500 tons of No. 1 steel rails. 
The Chicago & North-Western offers 
5,000 tons, of which 1,500 tons are 
No. 1 wrought; the Wabash, 1,000 
tons; the Chicago & Alton, 1,000 tons; 
the Baltimore & Ohio, 900 tons; the 
Soo Line, 300 tons; Geo. W. Jennings, 
600 tons: the Mobile & Ohio, 250 
tons, and the Standard Oil, 150 tons. 


Prices Stiffen 


St. Louis, March 9.—The scrap mar- 
ket has stiffened up a little at St 
Louis and the railroads are obtaining 
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maximum prices for their tonnages. 


The consumers, however, have not de- 
cided to enter the market, and the 
dealers are applying material against 


old contracts. Railroad lists out this 
week are: Wabash, 1,000 tons: C., 
M. & St. P., 1,000 tons: T., St. L. & 


\V., 100 tons; Vandalia, 400 tons; Mo- 


Orders for 
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bile & Ohio, 275 tons; Kansas City 
Southern, 310 Lake Erie & 
Western, 450 tons; Chicago & Alton, 
950 tons, of which 225 tons are long 
Baltimore & Qhio, 
2,000 are 
and tons 


tons; 


length steel rails; 
9,600 which 


long 


tons 


300 


tons, of 
length 
iron 


steel rails 


cast car wheels. 


Five Boats 


Make Total of 23 Ocean Vessels Placed With Atlantic 
Yards—Plates Not Firm at 1.15c, Pittsburgh 


March 9, — Additional 
hoat requirements of 18,000 to 
20,000 tons, largely plates, came into 


Philadelphia, 


steel 


the market in this territory the past 
week, through the 
merchant 


award of five ad- 


ditional vessels to eastern 


yards. All this material will be fur- 
nished by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
under runing contracts. These new 
boat orders increase to 23 the num- 


ber of good-sized ocean craft placed 
with Atlantic builders during the.past 
three months. The Standard Oil Co. 
placed two more tank steamers with 
the New York Shipbuilding Co. and 
the Atlantic Coastwise Transportation 
builder two 


Co. also gave the same 

additional boats, which makes a total 
of five for this company recently 
awarded to that yard. W. R. Grace 
& Co. ordered one large merchant 
hoat from the Wm. Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Co. Other 
boats remain in the market. The 
government is taking bids this week 


on about 5,400 tons of plates and 125 
tons of shapes for two torpedo boat 
cestroyers to be built in 
L. D. Shoemaker & Co., 
in the market for about 7,000 tons of 


and 


navy yards. 


who were 
several thousand tons of 
Brooklyn 
other structural work, have placed this 
business, but the distribution still is 
not definitely known. There is plenty 
of talk in the market in this territory 


plates 


shapes for elevated and 


that buyers of large lots of plates 
can continue to obtain them at 1.10c, 


Pittsburgh, or 1.259c, Philadelphia, at 
least. much of this condition 
can be blanket contracts 
previously entered into and now speci- 
fied against, is a question. The mar- 
ket, does not look firm at 
1.15¢, though small 


sales are made at 


How 
ascribed to 


however, 
Pittsburgh, 

being 

continue to 


some 
that 
run ata 


figure. 
Fastern mills 


fair rate on miscellaneous orders, but 
they are unable to pile 


for future rolling. 


up much ton 


nage 
Vessels Pending 
New York, March: 9.—Fligures are 
being taken in this territory on five 


or six ocean steamships which are 
supplementary to the large number 
of boats recently placed. The ship- 
building market continues unusually 


active and it presents the most vig- 
orous feature of eastern plate condi- 


tions. Plates are quoted at 
1319c, New York, or 1.10¢ to 1.15c, 
Pittsburgh. 
Plate Mills Busy 
Pittsburgh, March 9.—Plate mills 


are enjoying fairly good activity. The 
Carnegie Steel Co., which recently has 
taken 20,000 material 
for even tonnages 


about tons of 


ships and larger 


1.269¢ to 
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for steel pipe, is operating its plate 
mills at capacity, and several of the 
independent companies are producing 
almost that capacity. Plates for March 
delivery are firm at 1.15¢ and 1.20c 
asked for second quarter; 
quotation has been severely 


is being 

neither 

tested, 
Prices Uncertain. 


Cleveland, March 9.—Cleveland mills 
quoting 1.15¢, Pittsburgh, on 
plates and are taking a little business, 
but they are also losing some and it 
is evident that 1.10c, Pittsburgh, can 
be done without much trouble. Speci- 
Ecations are fair and some consum- 
ers are urgent in regard to deliveries 
being promptly made. 


are 


Plates Continue Weak. 


Chicago, March 9.—Absence of rail- 
way buying is a decided drag on the 
market for steel plates and prices 
are not as firm as on other finished 
steel products. Although most mak- 
ers are maintaining the March price 
of 1.34c, Chicago mill, some sellers 
are willing to shade this and plates 
obtained in some instances on a 
basis of 1.29c, Chicago, although 
the total tonnage moving is not suf- 
ficient to make this a decided factor. 


are 


Billets Sold for Italy 


Crop Ends From an Eastern Plant Will Be Exported— 
Sales Also Made to British Consumers 


9—Sales_ of 
billets have been made in 
England recently at £6 or at about 
$28.80 to $28.90, delivered, which have 


New York, - March 


American 


$2 
netted about $22.50, tidewater, or be- 
tween $20 and $21 at the makers’ 
mills. It is known that one lot of 


several thousand tons was made upon 
this basis and that English buyers are 
advancing their offers, although trans- 
actions at so attractive a figure have 
been of an isolated character. In 
fact, some buyers are reporting their 
ability still to obtain billets at about 
$19.50, tidewater, and have been offer- 
the mills, 
such an 


A consid- 


figure. Few of 
interested in 


time. 


ing this 


however, are 
the 
negotiation 


Great Britain 


offer at present 
semi-finished 
and Mediter- 


Freight rates 


erable for 


steel for 
ranean ports continues. 
on steel products to Great Britain now 
from 25s to 31'%s, depending 


the 


range 


upon port. 


Sell Ingot Crops for Export. 
Philadelphia, March 9. — An 
Pennsylvania steel maker this 
sold 7.500 tons of ingot crop ends for 


Italy. The 


eastern 
week 
was ne- 


shipment to sale 
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gotiated on alongside the ship basis. 
Recent inquiries and other sales of 
this class of material for Italy have 
been previously noted. In these latter 
the reported price was $12 
alongside. While some mills have 
heen able in instances to obtain much 
better prices on billets for shipment 
to Great Britain, exporters still report 
they have been able to do about 
$19.50, tidewater. This figure is lower 
than most of the mills now will do 
and it offers little attraction to east- 
ern Pennsylvania producers, A num- 
ber of export inquiries remain in the 
market. In the domestic market, in 
this territory, the demand remains 
light. Standard 4 x 4-inch billets con- 
tinue quoted at $21.56, Philadelphia, 
or $19, Pittsburgh. 


cases, 


Rather Indefinite 


Pittsburgh, March 9.—Specifications 
for billets and sheet bars continue 
fairly satisfactory, but there has been 
no recent selling, and the position of 
the remains somewhat indef- 
inite. The Carnegie Steel Co. is 
quoting maximum billet quotations, 
and is not offering sheet bars, as pre- 


market 
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viously reported. Demand is de- 
scribed as general. 
Forging Billets 


Chicago, March 9.—Forging billets 
are being sold in the Chicago market 
at $24, delivered, by a company that 


Shapes Are 
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is not always a seller. Another Chi- 
cago company is quoting $25, and on 
a recent inquiry, quotations ranged all 
the way from $24 to $28, delivered, 
prices being made in some cases by 
far distant mills in Kentucky and Penn- 


sylvania, 


Looking Up 


In Eastern Territory, But Many Shops,Throughout 
the Country Still Need Business Badly 


New York, March 9.—March prom- 
ises to make a much better showing 
in the tonnage of structural awards 
in metropolitan and adjacent territory 
than any recent month in some time. 
Lettings of various classes are run- 
ning considerably heavier. There were 
closed in this and nearby eastern 
territory the past week a total of 
about 20,000 tons or about 13,000 tons, 
excluding 7,000 tons for a Brooklyn 
elevated railroad section previously bid 
upon. New inquiries continue to ex- 
pand nicely and much work remains 
in the formulative stage in the met- 
ropolitan market, while similar reports 
are coming from other eastern dis- 
tricts. The eastern division of the 
American Bridge Co. now is receiv- 
ing the largest inquiry since last fall. 
The interruption of subway and ele- 
vated railway construction work in the 
metropolis, due to the enforcement of 
the alien labor law, has been partial- 
ly relieved by the decree of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court setting aside 
the operation of the clause forbidding 
the employment of foreign work- 
men on public contracts pending its 
repeal by the state legislature. The 
state senate already has passed the 
repeal. Until the atmosphere is com- 
pletely cleared, however, no further 
rapid transit construction work will 
be advertised by the city. Plain ma- 
terial in desirable lots still commands 
1.269c, New York, or 1.10c, Pittsburgh, 
owing to sharp competition by the 
mills. Only small sales have been 
done at 1.15c, Pittsburgh. Fabricated 
work also is vigorously sought as is 
indicated by the low figure of 2.34c, 
erected, quoted the past week on tor- 
pedo stations for the government at 
Newport, R. I. An _ interesting an- 
nouncement to the structural steel 
trade in this district is that the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. will install a second 
standard shape mill for the rolling of 


the smaller sections. 


Outlook Improved. 


Philadelphia, March 9. — While mis- 
cellaneous inquiry and the outlook 
for future work is better, actual new 


business in structural shapes in this 
territory, still makes a modest show- 
ing. The Pennsylvania railroad con- 
tinues to put out bridge inquiries, and 
asked for eight additional structures 
in the week. Contractors are asking 
<00 tons for arch centers for the new 
Cumberland Valley railroad bridge at 
Harrisburg, which will be concrete. 
A 22-story power building is talked 
about at Baltimore. A _ requirement 
of 700 tons of steel sheet piling is 
presented by a highway bridge over 
Mullica river near Atlantic City. East- 
ern shape mills are able to run only 
on low schedules and usually com- 
pete keenly for desirable quantities. 
Fabricated prices also hover about the 
cost line. In view of these condi- 
tions the new price of 1.309c, Phila- 
delphia, or 1.15c, Pittsburgh, largely 
is nominal and _ sizable lots. un- 
doubtedly still could be had at 1.10c, 
Pittsburgh basis. 


Structural Shapes Quiet 


Pittsburgh, March 9.—In marked 
contrast with activity featuring the 
plate market, demand for structural 
shapes is light in the Greater Pitts- 
burgh district. Fabricating shops are 
in need of additional tonnages, but 
there are no immediate prospects of 
awards being made in this territory. 
Material is being held at 1.15c for 
prompt and 1.20c for March delivery. 


Fair Tonnages Pending 

Buffalo, March 9.—Fabricators of 
the Buffalo district report a continu- 
ance of the inquiry for structural in 
small lots. In addition to the jobs 
being figured at the present time, 
it is reported that a number of other 
small-tonnage undertakings, represent- 
ing a fair aggregate volume ‘of steel 
are being worked out on the archi- 
tects’ boards and will soon be ready 
for bids. 

Dull at Cleveland. 

Cleveland, March 9.—The only con- 
tract of any importance awarded dur- 
ing the past week was for 215 tons 
for the proposed tube mill to be built 
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in Cleveland by the Elyria Iron & 
Steel Co., Elyria, O. The contract 
was awarded to the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. Structural shops 
in Cleveland have very little business 
on hand. No important contracts are 
pe nding. 


Close Figuring 


Chicago, March 9.—Since the placing 
of the 9,000 tons for the interstate 
bridge at Portland, Ore., 7,700 tons 
going to the American Bridge “Co. 
and 1,300 tons to the Northwestern 
Steel Co., as reported in The Iron 
Trade Review last week, only a few 
small contracts have been closed. The 
competition on the bridge at Port- 
land was remarkably close. The 
cost will be about half a million dol- 
lars and the bid of the successful com- 
petitor for the 7,700 tons, the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., was only $85 lower 
than the bid of the McClintic-Marshall 
Co. Shapes are being maintained at 
1.34c, Chicago, and unless Isbor condi- 
tions in this city bring about diffi- 
culties and tic up new construction, 
a large tonnage may be expected to 
come’ out for local uses within the 
next few weeks. 

CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Winona, Minn., steel bridge over 


City 
Minn., 653 


the Mississippi river at Winona, 
tons to O’Hagen & Lake on reinforced con- 
crete design. 

Coal trestle for M. A. Hanna Coal Co, at 


Superior, Wis., 205 tons to American Bridge 
Co. 
rhe St. Louis County 


Producers Market 


Co., five steel market sheds, St. Louis, Mo., 


177 tons to Stupp Brothers. 
Union Bank building, Chicago, 169 tons to 
Vierling Steel Co 
South Shore Country Club, club house and 


dining room, 114 tons 


Tube mill of Elyria Iron & Steel Ce 
Elyria, O., at Cleveland, 215 tons, to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works 

Scranton Life Insurance Co.’s building, 
Scranton, Pa., 700 tons structural, to Fergu 
son Steel & Iron Co., Buffalo 

Howe & Rogers Co.’s warehouse and stores, 
Rochester, considerable reinforcing steel and 


structural, general contract to Ferro Concrete 


Construction Co., Rochester. 

Third tracking the Broadway elevated 
line in Brooklyn for the New York Municipal 
Railways Corporation, 7,000 tons, now for- 
mally awarded Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co. 

Addition to the plant of the Remington 
Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 1,400 tons, 
awarded an independent fabricator. 

Y. W. C. A. buildings at Fifty-third street 


and Lexington avenue; 124th street and Len- 
nox avenue and on East Forty-fifth street, 
New York, tons, awarded Phoenix Iron 
Works 

Office building for Scranton Life Insurance 
Co., Scranton, Pa., 600 tons, awarded Fer- 
guson Iron & Steel Co. 

Extension of Robbins Dry Dock & Repair 
Co., Brooklyn, 250 tons, awarded McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

Piers at Savannah, Ga., for the Ocean 
Steamship Co., 3,500 toms, awarded Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

Public School No. 48 in the Bronx, New 


York City, 600 tons, awarded by the con- 
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tractor Lawrence J, Rice, to the Phoenix Iron 
Works. 

Tishman Seventy-ninth 
and Lexington avenue, New York City, 400 
tons, awarded Passaic Structural Steel Co. 

Power house for the Columbian Mills, Inc., 
Minetto, N. Y., 500 tons, awarded Pennsyl- 


apartment at street 


vania Bridge Co. 

Columns for the Hooper loft building, Thir- 
tieth street and Broadway, New York City, 
350 tons, awarded Hedden Iron Construction 
Co, and plate girders, 250 tons, for the same 
McClintic-Marshall Co., by 

Baker Co., the steel con- 


building, to the 
the Harris Silvers 
tractor. 

Viaduct at Camden, N. J., 840 tons, bridge 
work at Dunlap, Pa., 300 tons and at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., 500 tons, or a total of 1,640 tons, 
for the Pennsylvania railroad, awarded Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


Newport, R. L., 
tons, award will go to Phoenix Bridge Co. the 


Torpedo stations at 1,000 
low bidder. 

Office and theater building negr Rochester, 
1 Sean es 


Highway bridges over Mullica river, N. J., 


600 tons, bids being taken. 
700 tons of steel sheet piling required. ff 
Boston Baseball Club of 
League, 800 tons, bids 


Grandstand for 
the American 
taken. 


being 


Cast fron Pipe 
Inquiries Are Numerous—Cleveland 
Will Take Large Lot 

New York, 9—Small in- 
quiries for cast pipe appear as 
numerous as recently, but the larger 
coming out so 


March 
iron 


requirements are not 
Most of the eastern foundries 
have comfortable bookings on _ the 
4, 6 and 8-inch sizes and are asking 
higher prices for such diameters, but 
they still are in need of a considerable 


freely. 


tonnage of the larger sizes to balance 
off their operations. For 6’s and 8’s, 
$21.50, New York, or $20, 
Pennsylvania foundry, and for 4’s, 
$23.50, New $22, eastern 


York, or $22, 
Pennsylvania foundry, are the usual 


eastern 


quotations. On the larger pipe, $1 
to $2 less is asked. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Co. has taken 1,100 tons of 30’s and 
1,200 tons of 6’s to 16’s for Rochester, 
N. Y., at $20.90, delivered, and 1,745 
tons of 6 to 20’s for Hartford, Conn., 
at $21.24, delivered. The Standard 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. took 
450 tons of 4’s to 12’s for Trenton, 
N J, and the Donaldson Works 
is the low bidder on 270 tons of 4’s 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
went in this week by contractors on 
1,200 tons for the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Queens, but an award has 


Iron 


to i2’s for Bids 


not been made. 
Cast Pipe Still Active 


Chicago, March 9.—Activity by mu- 
nicipalities sceking their requirements 
in cast iron pipe for the present year 
continues and tonnages are being fig- 


ured extensively. The United States 
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Cast -Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has 
been awarded 300 tons at Fort Wayne 
and is low bidder ona tonnage at Ak- 
ron; O. The city is disposing of 
bonds to pay for this: pipe and can- 
not make an award until finances have 
A tonnage is still pend- 
which bids have 
award not yet 


been settled. 
ing at Duluth on 
been opened but the 
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made. Cleveland will open bids March 
12 on 12,500 tons, Orion, Mich., March 
10, on 460 tons, Holton, Kan., March 
12, on 650 tons, St. Louis, March 9, 
on 900 tons, Oshkosh, Wis., March 
11, on 125 tons, Fremont, O., March 
15, 125 tons, Mason City, Ia., March 
15, 150 tons, Ossawatomie, Kan., 
March 16, 210 tons. 


Many Need Spelter Badly 


Situation as Serious as Ever With No Prospect of 
Improvement— Tin Market Excited 


New York, March 9.—Inquiries which 
now are current spelter pro- 


ducers indicate that practically every im- 


among 


portant galvanizer in the country needs 
spelter for May, while many of them 
also are in need of material for April. 
The situation. due to. the scarcity of 
acute as ever, 
for the 


spelter continues as 
with no relief in sight, at least 
next few months. The trade has been 
confused during the past day or two by 
the mentioning of low figures by certain 
producers, who however, in no case 
were reported as having made sales at 
the low prices they named. Con- 
sequently the mentioning of these low 
attributed to a desire to 
market. One of the 


prices is 
manipulate the 
largest galvanizers in the country just 
has bought a carload of prime western 
for March shipment, paying a price 
equivalent to 11.15¢ to 11.20c, St. Louis; 
this interest also bought a carload for 
April and several carloads for May at 
lic: : Se These figures indicate 
the present market. One producer has 
made a sale of prime western through 
September at llc, St. Louis, and another 
One large 


Louis. 


through June at this figure. 
producer reports he is sold up entirely 


through June and others are in nearly 


as tight a position. The scarcity in 
bras$ special spelter continues even 
more evident than in prime western; 


owing to the poor inquiry both from the 
abroad the past 
been 


brass mills and from 


few weeks, however, there have 
no important developments in the price 
of brass This 


quently, is quoted nominally at 12c, St. 


special. grade, conse- 
Louis. 

The tin market during the past few 
days has advanced by leaps and bounds 
and London quotations now are: Spot 
standard £190, standard futures £165 
10s, spot Straits £194. The advance is 
due to the congestion of shipping in 
the ‘Thames, which prevents tin carrying 
vessels from being unloaded, thus creat- 
ing a scarcity of spot in London. The 
advance has followed here by 
higher prices, due to fears of a scarcity 
here the latter part of March and the 


been 
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early partof April. Most sellers today are 
holding for 50c on spot and March, but 
the metal can be had at 49c. April is 
quotable at around 47c; May at 42c and 
June and July at 38c. Inquiry is light. 

A good demand for lead both from 
domestic consumers and for export has 
caused the leading producer to advance 
its New York asking price to 3.95c. The 
outside market is strong and is quotable 
at 3.87'%4c to 3.90c, St. Louis. 

Leading copper selling agencies con- 
tinue to ask 14.75c, delivered 30 days, on 
electrolytic, but sales have been made at 
prices equivalent to 14.70c, delivered 30 
days. Demand has not been of sufficient 
proportions lately to absorb current pro- 
duction but in view of the fact that pro- 
duction is expected to be considerably 
larger shortly, as a tesult of the in- 
creased operations at mines, it is be- 
lieved in some quarters that if the 
market does not decline it wil! at least 
not go any higher. The best brands 
of lake are held at 15.25cto 15.37%c, cash; 
ordinary brands are held at 14,75c, cash, 
and arsenical brands are held at 
14.62'4c, cash. Casting copper is quoted 
at 14.50c, delivered 30 days. 

All brands of antimony are scarce, 
particularly Cookson’s; this has sold as 
high as 28c, duty paid, the record price. 
May and June shipment of Chinese anti- 
mony far east is offered at 
19c, in bond. Some French antimony, 
equivalent to Hallett’s, is offered at 24 
to 25c, duty paid. 

The domestic producer of aluminum 
is very well sold ahead and is not anx- 


from the 


ious to take future business. Its price 
on spot in tonnages is 19c, Niagara 


Practically the only other seller 
beyond July at 19 to 
Current business is 


Falls. 
offers delivery 
19.12t4c, duty paid. 
light. 

The Safety Armorite Co., a subsid- 
jary of the Garland Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, has been awarded a con- 
tract for 350 miles of conduit for the 
3rooklyn subway, to be constructed 
under the supervision of the New 
York Municipal Railway Corporation. 
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MEN OF THE TRON 





Who they are 
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William Lawrence Saunders, the 
newly elected president of the Ameri 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, is 
a man of many activities. He was 
born Nov. 1, 1856, in Columbus, Ga., 
and graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania 20 years later. After 
several years’ experience in engineer- 
ing work in New York harbor, he 
became engineer for the Ingersoll 
Rock Drill Co., in 1881. He after- 
ward became secretary, vice president 
and president of the Ingersoll-Sar- 
gent Drill Co. He was _ formerly 
president and is now chairman of the 
hoard of directors of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co.; he is president and direc- 
tor of the Ingersoll-Sargent Drill 
Co. and Rand Drill Co. He was 
twice elected mayor of North Plain- 
field, N. J. In addition to his mem- 
hership in the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, he is a member of 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers and American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the National Civic 
Federation, of which he is chairman 
of the New York welfare committee, 
National Foreign Trade Council and 
\merican Iron and _ Steel Institute. 
He is a Democrat and an _ Episco- 
palian. His club list includes the 
Engineers Club, the Machinery Club, 
of which he is president; India House, 
of which he is a director, and Aero 
of America. He is the editor of the 
Compressed Air Magazine and_ the 
author of numerous pamphlets and 
other publications on compressed air, 
rock drilling and other subjects, in- 
cluding questions relating to politics, 
equal suffrage, anti-trust laws and 
governmental regulation of commerce 
as effecting foreign trade. His home 
is at Plainfield, N. J., and his office 
at 11 Broadway, New York City. 

W. S. Pilling of Pilling & Crane, 
Philadelphia, has left for a Pacific 
Coast trip which includes his attendance 
on the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. 

Blaine S. Smith has been appointed 
general sales manager for the Universal 
Portland Cement Co., Chicago, suc- 
ceeding B. IF. Affleck, who has been 
elected president succeeding Edward 
M. Hagar : 

Merrill G. Baker has become asso- 
ciated with Leonard Replogle, who re- 
tired March 1 as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of sales of the Cambria 
Steel Co. to become vice president and 





Where they are 





general manager of sales of the American 
Vanadium Co. Mr. Baker also has been 
connected with the Cambria Steel Co. as 
assistant to the sales manager and was 
in charge of rails, forgings, etc. Harry 
G. Uphouse, former sales agent of the 
Cambria Steel Co. at Johnstown, Pa., 
has succeeded to the vacancy left by 
Mr. Baker with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia. 

E. L. Leeds, since 1907 manager of 
the railroad equipment department of 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York, has been appointed 
general manager of sales of that com- 
pany and of the Pratt & Whitney 





WILLIAM LAWRENCE SAUNDERS 


Co., Hartford, Conn. Mr. Leeds suc- 
ceeds W. L. Clark, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. and B. M. W. Han- 
sen, vice president of the Pratt & 
Whitney Co. who previously had 
been in charge of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney sales. The change became effec- 
tive March 1. 

Major Joseph T. Speer has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Pittsburgh Valve, Foun- 
dry & Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
to succeed Henry M. Atwood, who 
resigned last October. Other officers 
of the company, elected Feb. 24, fol- 
low: Charles A. Anderson, president; 
J. Roy Tanner, vice president ,and 
general manager in charge of opera- 
tions; James D. Robertson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; A. Roy Car- 
son, auditor. Directors are: Henry 
M. Atwood, Joseph T. Speer, Charles 
\. Anderson, William Price, John 
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What they are doing 
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McCaffery, James D. Khodes’ and 
Samuel G, Patterson 

W. E. Biggers, formerly associated 
with the Packard and Ford Automo- 
pile companies, has been made adver- 
tising manager in the automobile field 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Har- 
rison, N, J. 

B. H. Bryant, civil engineer, has 
returned from Guatemala, Salvador 
and Honduras, where he had _ been 
locating railroad lines as chief locat- 
ing engineer of the International Rail 
ways of America, and is taking a 
vacation in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Bryant, acting in the capacity of divi 
sion engineer, chief engineer, construc- 
tion engineer and general superinten- 
dent of steam railroads in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Brazil and 
South American countries, for many 
years, is well known among railroad 
men. He expects to return to active 
work in the spring. His address is 
1301 Twenty-first street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

J. L. Nichols, of the Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Co., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent and assistant 
metallurgist of the open hearth de- 
partment at Midland, Pa. Mr. Nichols 
has had five years’ experience mak- 
ing different kinds of steels. He spent 
three years in the bessemer depart- 
ment of the Lackawanna Steel Co 
at Buffalo, the last year of which 
he was in charge of that department. 
Desiring experience in making high 
grade open hearth steels, he went to 
Midland two years ago, where he 
spent several months on construction 
work. He then took up furnace work. 
Mr. Nichols was graduated in metal- 
lurgy from the Pennsylvania state 
college. 

H. V. Jamison, advertising manager 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.., 
Pittsburgh, who was appointed director 
of exhibits made by the United States 
Steel Corporation and subsidiary com- 
panies at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, was tendered a din- 
ner on Saturday evening, Feb. 27, by 
about ten of his associates who had pre- 
pared the individual parts of the United 
States Steel Corporation exhibit. The 
dinner was given at the Old Faithful 
Inn in the Yellowstone Park’s conces 
sion at the exposition. As a memento 
of the occasion Mr. Jamison was pre- 
sented with a hand-colored, framed, en- 
larged photograph of the Steel Corpo- 
ration’s exhibit. 
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Rails for Algoma Mill 


Swell Total for Canadian Maker to 35,000 Tons—Other 
Rail Orders About 20,000—Little Car Business 


New York, March 9.—Exercise of 
options previously taken now are under- 
stood to Jhave increased to 35,000 tons 
the rail order placed by the Illinois 
Central railroad, with the Algoma Steel 
Corporation of Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario. This order consequently by far 
is the largest one yet booked by the 
Canadian mill south of the border. 

Other rail orders of the past four 
days total about 20,000. The New York 
Central lines have taken up 11,000 tons 
for western roads from the _ Illinois 
Steel Co., upon which space previously 
had been reserved. This increases the 
rails placed to date by the New York 
Central system to about 70,000 tons. 
The Burlington has placed 8,000 tons 
additional, of which 6,000 tons went to 
the Illinois Steel Co. and 1,000 tons 
each to the Cambria Steel Co. and to 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. The inquiry 
for 40,000 tons of 63-pound sections for 
Russia is showing more life and an 
award in the near future is expected. 
Sellers who originally quoted along- 
side the ship on this business, now have 
been asked to revise their price to a 
delivered figure at Russian ports. A re- 
cent inquiry for 6,000 tons of spikes 
for Russia is said to be only a small 
part of the total requirements to be 
taken and some reports have it that the 
full order will be 50,000 kegs or more. 

The action of the French government 
in temporarily suspending the $18 duty 
on rails, undoubtedly is connected with 
the inquiries for 100,000 to 110,000 tons 
of standard and 4,000 tons of girder 
rails, which recently have been circu- 
lated in this country. The Municipal 


. Railways Corporation of Brooklyn is in 


the market for 1,600 tons of girder and 
800 tons of tee rails. 

Car orders are unimportant. The 
Haskell & Barker Car Co. now has 
taken the 200 general service cars re- 
maining on the Burlington order, giv- 
ing it all the 1,700 cars asked. The 
Grand Rapids & Indiana has placed six 
coaches with the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
and the Soo line, six with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. The J. G. Brill 
Car Co. took 50 street cars from the 
Kansas City Light & Power Co. Bids 
are in on the 1,500 gondolas for the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas and on 200 
tank cars for the Prudential Oil Co. 
The Wilkesbarre Street 
asks ten interurban cars and the New 
York, Winchester & Boston, 15 coaches. 
The Boston & Maine, which asked 3,000 


Railway Co. 


steel underframes, has ordered 600 from , 


the Laconia Car Co. and 600 from the 


Osgood-Bradley Car Co. 
for Chile, Siam and 
current. 

Locomotive orders, too, are slow but 
active inquiries total about 150, includ- 
ing chiefly 55 for the Burlington, which 
probably will go to the American Loco- 
motive Co., 40 for the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas and 20 for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. The Chilean State Railways 
will close March 15 on ten or more. 


Car inquiries 


France remain 


Bolivia is asking prices on two. 


Strongly Urged 
Co-operation With the Government in 
Business Matters 

The annual meeting of the Cincin- 
nati branch, National Metal Trades 
Association, was held on Thursday, 
March 4, at the Business Men’s club, 
Cincinnati. Preceding the 
meeting, a banquet was served, which 
was one of the best that the associa- 
tion has enjoyed. Murray Shipley, 
vice president of the Lodge & Ship- 
ley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, and 
president of the Cincinnati branch, 
National Metal Trades Association, 
acted as toastmaster and presided at 
the business meeting. J. M. Manley, 
secretary of the association, gave a 
thorough report of its workings dur- 
ing the past year, and this developed 
into one of the best addresses of the 
Benjamin Sebastian, of the 


business 


evening. 
Sebastian Lathe Co., Cincinnati, one 
of the charter members of the asso- 
ciation, gave a review of its devel- 
opment since its organization. 

The speaker of the evening was 
john W. O'Leary, chairman of the 
means committee of the 
Commerce. 


ways and 
Chicago Association of 
Mr. O'Leary spoke of the value of 
co-operation during the présent busi- 
ness crisis, not only of business men 
with each other, but also a closer co- 
operation of business with the gov- 
ernment, which, Mr. O’Leary stated, 
was willing to help business if busi- 
ness men in general would only aid 
it by entering into closer relationship 
with the President of the United 
States and his associates. 

The nominating committee, of which 
B. B. Quillen, of the Cincinnati 
Planer Co., was chairman, then an- 
nounced the following officers for the 
ensuing year, who were duly elected 
by the association: President, Murray 
Shipley, of the Lodge & Shipley Ma- 
chine Tool Co., re-elected; vice presi- 
dent, J. B. Doan, of the American 
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Tool Works Co.; treasurer, A. J. 
Jones, of the Acme Machine Tool Co.; 
secretary, R. W. Egan, of the J. A. 
Fay & Egan Co.; executive commit- 
tee, C. H. Fox, of the Ahrens-Fox 
Fire Engine Co.; William Herman, 
of the Fosdick Machine Tool Co.. and 
N. B. Chase, of the Cincinnati Shaper 
Co. J. M. Manley will continue in 
charge of the business affairs of the 
association. 


Reservations 


Of Superior Iron Ore—More Rapid 
Movement to Furnaces 

Cleveland, March 9.—-A few consum- 
ers of Lake Superior iron ores have 
made reservations informally during 
the past few days. This is the first 
indication of interest on the part of 
furnace operators in the iron ore 
market. 

The February movement of Lake 
Superior iron ore from lower lake 
docks to furnaces was 301,629 tons, 
compared with 249,123 tons in Janu- 
ary and 424,649 tons in February, 1914. 
During the past week, however, the 
movement has increased rapidly, espe- 
cially from Conneaut, and it is ex- 
pected that March will make a much 
better showing than was made by 
February. Stocks of ore on docks 
March 1, 1915, were 7,509,587 tons, 
compared with 7,743,290 tons, March 
1, 1914. The distribution of the ore 
on dock March 1, 1915, was as fol- 
lows: 


BGHEIO. {vad enon Cadnmeneans 219,148 
RAG ids ccrkss achdeee ene 476,479 
CotnGtt > ide s'ci cgvandcnewes 960,743 
Adhtatata.icic s blés'en de evi 2,448,093 
FaigQ0ut.’.siv'o0s cs vaentvvatss 303,782 
Cisvsiind so s0c chon eas 1,845,392 
Leelee oss cha ceok eeenaee ee 492,405 
Pieter A. sees < 004.5 aeneens 466,782 
Sandusk¥: isdsvevs ctiveiwas 2,471 
Toleda *) scent kewtwrer Pbiee od 294,292 

Total - cibeecssentuaueen 7,509,587 


Foreign Ore Receipts 


Philadelphia, March 9.—Arrivals of 
foreign iron ore at this port cortinue 
in much reduced tonrage. Shipments 
in February totaled about* 50,000 tons, 
of which 19,000 were from Chile, 11,- 
000 from Cuba and about. 20,000 tons 
from Sweden. Swedish is the only 
transatlantic ore that has been com- 
ing in this year in any appreciable 
quantity, indicating this movement 
is much below normal. Practically no 
interest is shown by eastern ore con- 
sumers in their forward requirements. 


Zach Webb, has opened an analyt- 
ical laboratory at 801 Lilac street, 
Pittsburgh, for the analyses of ores, 
limestone, coal, coke, clays, iron, 


steel, etc. 








Fires Hot Shot at Free Trade 


And Replies to Assertions of Secretary Redfield 


Answer of Manufacturers’ Association of Montgomery County Uses Emphatic Language 
in Denouncing the Attitude of National Officials Toward Industries of Country 
—Demands to Know Whether Administration Will Permit 


Companies to Correct Abuses 


HE comments of Secretary Redfield, in trans- 

I mitting to President Wilson the report of D. 

M. Barclay, commercial agent of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, as to industrial 
conditions in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, has 
thoroughly aroused the manufacturers and C. F. 
Williams, president of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Montgomery county, has given The [ron Trade 
Review the answer of the president and secretary of 
the association, which reads as follows: 

The officers of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Montgomery County find it difficult to speak tem- 
perately of such a report as has just been made by 
Secretary Redfield to President Wilson on business 
conditions as they exist, not only here, but throughout 


the country. The report is so weak and feeble, so 
rambling and so indefinite, that a direct answer is 
impossible. The fact is, there is nothing there to 


answer. We will not charge Mr. Redfield with the 
deliberate purpose of confusing the issue before us, 
but surely the effect of that report is to leave no 
other impression upon the minds of those who read 
it than that Secretary Redfield and his department 
will never admit that the tariff law, under which we 
now suffer, has anything to do -with the depression 
which is felt throughout the country. 

The fact is, that in the letters which we addressed 
to President Wilson we not only charged the depres- 
sion in the business world to the Underwood tariff 
law, but also to the general attitude of the Democratic 
party toward property and men of property. We 
stated then, that which we now repeat, that capital 
trembles in the presence of the party in control of 
our national government. That is just as true today 
as it was when we wrote those letters. In as plain 
words as we know how to use, we say that the 
business interests of this country are afraid of the 
political party now in power and that fear expresses 
itself in the depression and uncertainty, which is 
everywhere, felt. 


Time for Plain Talking 


IX HAVE no quarrel with Mr. Wilson and his 
party, personally, and have no desire to be 


critical, but if our President, and the party 
which seems to be completely dominated by him, are 
really under the impression that they have the con- 
fidence of the business world to that degree which 
carries with it constructive action then it would seem 
to be the plain duty of somebody to fell them just 
what the feeling toward them in the business world is. 
This we are trying to do and hope we have made 
ourselves understood. 
As to the silly statement made in this report that 
if we knew how to run our business we would be 
prosperous we can only say that it is a good deal 





more impertinent than pertinent. Such a statement 
as that should never have been made by a depart- 
ment of the government of the United States! It is 
an audacious and impudent assault on a group of men 
who have made the Schuylkill Valley what it is today, 
a valley teeming with industrial life which has, up 
to this administration, carried with it prosperity for 
all. When Mr. Redfield comes to love fairness and 
truth with the same ardor that he apparently loves 
free trade, he will regret this unprovoked and really 
foolish reflection against the business men of not 
only this section, but the whole country. 


“Unintelligent Competition” 


HE report speaks of ‘unintelligent competition” 
We beg the President to pause over that part 
of the report and hear what we have to say in 

answer. It has not been our good fortune to meet 
that “unintelligent competition”. The competition we 
have met has been entirely too intelligent for our 
comfort. It has been so intelligent, indeed, as to take 
away from us many times, every year, business which 
we should have been only too glad to keep. What- 
ever may be the conditions elsewhere, the competition 
hereabouts may not be justly stamped by the govern- 
ment as “unintelligent”. Secretary Redfield was caught 
napping there. He would find this out if he had 
plant in the Schuylkill Valley and came into conflict 
with some of this so-called “unintelligent competi- 
tion” 

When the report submits the number of people 
who appeal through the associated charities in a 
given month and offers this as proof as to how many 
people are working on short time, it becomes too 
ridiculous for busy men to bother with. Besides, the 
fairness of that statement independent of its folly is 
open to question. January is not the month to show 
the need of the destitute of this or any other charita- 


ble community. At Christmas time the gifts flow in 
so abundantly as to provide for the needs of the 
following month. For this reason, the association 


has little call upon it at this time. But, it is a fact 
that the associated charities of Norristown, on Satur- 
day last, appealed to the people to make a special 
sacrifice to provide funds for the unprecedented call 
upon its resources to help the unfortunate. Such an 
appeal was never made in Norristown before and 
no need ever demanded it. Now, =~ is the answer 
to tlis fact, or will the public press be told that the 
statement is misleading ? 


Will the Report Satisfy? 


: hie fact is that the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Montgomery County is entirely willing that 

this report by Secretary Redfield to the Presi- 
dent shall be judged by what it says rather than by 
what this association says about it. If President Wilson 
is willing to accept this report as final, so are we. 
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If President Wilson, through this report, satisfies the 
great newspapers of this country that there is no 
depression in the Schuylkill Valley, or anywhere else, 
except that which is due to the low level of business 
sagacity controlling our industries, then we must 
suffer the humiliation of having been branded by the 
government of the United States as not measuring 
up to the standard of efficiency necessary to over- 
come the handicap of Democratic theories of what 
business should be and do. 

We doubt, however, whether the newspapers will 
be so completely won over to Mr. Redfield as to offer 
us so great humiliation, or the Secretary such great 
satisfaction. We may say, in passing, that for us to 
be classed with the leaders of the industrial world in 
America is at least to make us feel respectable. If 
the government is ready to brand us with shame and 
humiliation it is a comfort for us to look about and 
see that we have also for company the officers of the 
most successful concerns in the world and by their 
side also to see standing the editors of most of the 
great daily newspapers. Somehow, we stand un- 
abashed and unashamed. 

We do not want to be sarcastic, but we cannot 
refrain from remarking that if we must choose be- 
tween the secretary and his efficiency and the company 
we have just mentioned and their incompetency, we 
will be pleased to stay where Mr. Redfield so gayly 
and so buoyantly places us. 


Results of Free Trade 


INALLY, it would seem that there is depression, 
but the cause of it is not the tariff. That a free 
trader like Mr. Redfield should reach such a 

conclusion as this is hardly an occasion for surprise. 
The causes we are told of the depression are poor 
management, injurious trade conditions, and ‘“‘unintel- 
ligent competition”. Of course, any reason that 
comes to mind rather than tariff blundering, or ex- 
perimental laws to save the people which, so far, have 
made the cost of living higher. 

The charge of poor management is rather ‘serious, 
if only the secretary can get people to believe it. The 
Allen Wood Iron & Steel Co., the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, the United States Steel Corporation 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. are all suffering 
from poor management, so Mr. Redfield says, for 
they all have the same trouble. If the stockholders 
of these verious companies want to know how to run 
their business, let them go to Mr. Redfield to find out. 


f 
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In the interest of his country and his family, the 
secretary ought not to be confined to the narrow 
limits of his present office. The business world needs 
him. President Wilson should give him to the country 
at large. A man like that could command a salary 
equal to the deficit made by the Underwood tariff 
law. He should leave Washington for the good of 
his country. 


How Stop Cancellations? 


S TO the injurious trade conditions, will Mr. 
Redfield tell us how, for instance, to stop can- 
cellations? We have been looking for light on 


“this subject for a long time, and if Mr. Redfield has 


this light, will he kindly let it shine in this direction? 
These trade conditions can be remedied, it is true, but 
only by combination in restraint of trade. Will Presi- 
dent Wilson agree that we shall combine? We pause 
for reply. 

The more we examine this report the clearer we 
see its import. The mistake the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Montgomery County made was not in 
appealing to the President for relief. The mistake 
was in appealing for relief from the tariff and other 
impending laws. The appeal should have been made 
for the wisdom of the department of commerce to 
show us: how to meet any condition that might arise 
through what amounts to business persecution. We 
stand corrected. We now appeal to Mr. Redfield to 
come and show us how to manage our business; how 
to stop injurious “cancellations” without combination 
in restraint of trade; and how to make our com- 
petitors so “intelligent” that they cannot get any of 
our business away from us. If any man has all this 
wisdom, it would seem to be his patriotic duty to 
stand for service. But we must insert one cautionary 
remark: We want results. We do not know whether 
the government at Washington knows ‘it, but it is 
true that theories won’t move our machinery and our 
manufactured product. They have been tried, but the 
machinery don’t respond. We are looking for the 
man who can lift this uncertainty and depression. 
There is no substitute for that man. We already 
have men at our command who can show by statistics 
that we were never under such favorable conditions 
as now. We are willing to let the other man have 
the statistics if only we can get the business. Will 
the government at Washington get it for us? It is 
really a great opportunity for the government to be 
“helpful”. 


ent of Redfield, the Wise Man 


Washington, March 9.—D. M. Bar-  facturers in certain lines do not know investigation was made. “Of the 
clay, commercial agent of the bureau tion, to say, in effect, that the manu- 12 firms which claim they could 


ef foreign and domestic commerce, de-_ tlieir business. 
partment of commerce, in his report 


be hurt by foreign competition,” 


Of the 30 establishments visited by says the report, “five produce low 


on industrial conditions in Montgom- Mr. Barclay, he said 15 admitted their priced seamless hosiery, five medium 


ery county, Pennsylvania, says three tusiness could not be directly affected and low priced woolen cloth, one cot- 
concerns operating furnaces and steel by the tariff. Twelve, he asserts, tonade and cotton worsteds, and one 


plants under one management, re-_ state that foreign 
fused to give him any information. come into direct 
The report therefore does not touch their products, and 


directly upon iron and steel trade furnaces and steel 


made goods could manufacturing woolen and worsted 


competition with carpet yarns and knitting yarns. 
three, operating “The 15 concerns which are not di- 
plants under one rectly affected by the tariff are divided 


conditions in that county. Secretary management, refused to give any in- as follows: 


Kedfield, in transmitting the report formation. Twelve 


of the concerns “One manufacturing wood screws 


to President Wilson, takes it upon visited do not belong to the manu- and bolts; one men’s shirts; one 


himself, as he did when he submitted facturers’ association of Montgomery cigars; one circular rib knitting ma- 


the report on the pottery investiga- county, upon whose complaint the chinery; one dealer in lumber and 
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builder; one structural and ornamental 
iron work; one paper boxes; one rag 
rugs, one boilers, stacks and heavy 
machinery; one galvanized range boil- 
ersand tanks; one fiber materials, and 
one cast iron plumbers’ supplies.” 

Mr. Barclay says his statements 
are based on personal interviews with 
the manufacturers and visits to the 
plants. A table is presented showing 
the number of persons on the pay- 
rolls of the different plants, as com- 
pared with the number of employes 
one year or more ago. It shows the 
total for December, 1914, and Jan- 
uary, 1915, to have been 4,629, as com- 
pared with 5,390 for the months of 
one year or more ago. The greatest 
falling off was in the seamless hosiery 
plants. The war is assigned by some 
manufacturers as the cause for de- 
creased business. 

In his statement to the President, 
Secretary Redfield refers to the “neg- 
ligible importations, the injurious 
trades customs, and the unintelligent 
competition in certain lines.” It is 
evident, he says, that such of the 
manufacturers in this district as may 
have suffered need rather careful at- 
tention to business methods than the 
imposing of a tariff tax to sustain 
them while carrying on business un- 
der conditions that are essentially un- 
sound. 

Apparently, Mr. Redfield has refer- 
ence to that part of Mr. Barclay’s 
report where he says several textile 
manufacturers stated there are certain 
abuses and evils which now exist and 
have existed for years which affect 
the business as no tariff could. The 
greatest of these evils, according to 
Mr. Barclay, are “cancellation” and 
“protection.” The first puts it to the 
option of the buyer, whether he will 
take goods contracted for in good 
faith, The second enables the buyer 
to get his goods at market price at 
time of delivery in case the market 
has fallen off, when the period be- 
tween the time the contract was made 
and date of delivery may extend over 
several months. 


Wireless Tower 
Awarded 


Washington, March 10. (By wire.)— 
The navy department has awarded the 
contract for six wireless steel towers 
at San Diego, Cal., and Pearl Harbor, 
Hawali, amounting to 1,800 tons, to 
the Llewellyn Iron Works, Los An- 
geles, the lowest bidder’s figure on 
the three towers at San Diego being 
4.85 cents per pound, and that for 


- 


three towers at Pearl Harbor 5.15 


cents. 
The Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. and 
the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
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bidding jointly, were awarded the con- 
tract for three towers involving 900 
tons at Cavite, Philippines, they sub- 
mitting the lowest figure, 5.70 cents 
pound. 


Freight Rates 


For Western Roads Are Being Consider- 
ed at Chicago 

Hearing of the application of west- 
ern railroads to advance freight rates 
has continued during the past week 
at Chicago before Commissioner 
Daniels, of the interstate commerce 
commission. C. C. Wright, general 
solicitor of the Chicago & North- 
western railroad, in making an argu- 
ment for the advance, quoted from 
a statement made by the interstate 
commerce commission in 1910, when 
an advance was denied. The com- 
mission then said: 

“If the time does come, when 
through changed conditions, it may 
be shown that their fears are realized 
or approach realization, and from a 
survey of the whole field of opera- 
tions, there is evidence of a move- 
ment which makes against the secur- 
ity and lasting value of legitimate 
investment, and an adequate return 
upon the value of these properties, 
this commission will not hesitate to 
give its sanction to increases which 
will not be reasonable.” 

Mr. Wright holds that the time 
has now come to carry out the prom- 
ise made the roads in 1910. He says 
the position of the railroads in that 
year was much more favorable than 
it is now. 

Clifford Thorne, chairman of the 
Iowa railroad commission, will com- 
bat the claims of the railroads and 
maintain that they are earning more 
than ever before in their history. 

Representatives of the railroads 
assert that the proposed advances 
will net them only $10,000,000 per 
year, while those opposing the in- 
creases assert that the new rates will 
add about $70,000,000 annually 
through the freight increases and 
$39,000,000 more if passenger rates 
are allowed to stand. 

Another matter under  considera- 
tion at Chicago is the determining 
what rates will be made on traffic 
from Chicago and the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers to Pacific coast 
points, following the order of the in- 
terstate commerce commission allow- 
ing lower rates to be made to the 
coast than to intermediate points in 
competition with water-borne traffic 
through the Panama canal. This mat- 
ter is being considered by the Trans- 
continental Freight Association com- 


mittee. 
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E.H. Mumford Co. 


Again Engaged in Molding Machine 
Manufacture 

The E. H. Mumford Co., incorporated 
in May, 1905, when E. H. Mumford re- 
signed as secretary and treasurer of 
the Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, is 
again engaged in the molding machine 
business with headquarters at Front and 
Franklin streets, Elizabeth, N. J. A. 
complete line of molding machines is 
being designed and manufactured to 
meet the requirements of the foundry 
trade and while these will be inter- 
changeable with previous types. of 
Mumford machines they are to be re- 
designed to meet every requirement of 
latter-day molding machine practice. By 
a singular coincidence Mr. Mumford is 
again taking up the molding’ machine 
husiness at the same place where in 
1895 he joined Harris Tabor in the de- 
velopment of the first vibrator molding 


machine. 


Wire Exports 
Help the Market—Prices Are Being Well 
Maintained 

Pittsburgh, March 9.—Demand _ for 
wire products for shipment to Europe 
continues to feature the market in 
western Pennsylvania and_ eastern 
Ohio. Mills, generally speaking, are 
operating at about 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity, and that figure is being ex- 
ceeded in several instances. Prices 
are firmly held, but have not been 


severely tested. 


Tin Plate Price 
Advanced 
Pittsburgh, March 10. (By wire.)— 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
has advanced its price of tin plate 
to $3.35 for base size boxes, or $3 a 
ton above the previous price, as the 
result of the rise of pig tin. Other 
makers in western Pennsylvania have 
either advanced quotations or with- 

drawn from the market. 


Will Not Consolidate 

Pittsburgh, March 10. (By wire.)- 
The proposed consolidation of the 
la Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, 
O., and the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has_ been 
abandoned, as the officers of the com- 
pany have been advised that the mer- 
ger would be in violation of the Clay- 
ton act. [he act provides against 
the merger of competing companies. 
The consolidation had been under 
consideration for several years. Ex- 
tensive additions to the La _ Belle 


plant were under consideration, 
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Why This is the Time to Build 


A Discussion of the Factors Influencing the Cost of Construction—Savings 
Can Be Made By Making Plant Extensions Now 


AMES A. FARRELL, president of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, announced recently at a 

dinner in Pittsburgh that the great 
organization which he represents is 
making arrangements to resume work 
on various new construction projects 
which have been held in abeyance. 

What are the reasons that impelled 
this important forward-looking step? 
Without presuming to speak officially, 
the answer may be easily deduced. 

In the first place, the executives of 
the Steel Corporation have a firm, 
optimistic faith in the future of the 
United States and in the continued 
prosperity of the American people. 
Secondly, an analysis of the industrial 
situation indicates that business will 
improve and, by way of a corollary, 
the forehanded manufacturer who en- 
larges his facilities now will reap the 
cream of the orders and profits result- 
ing from increased demand. Further- 
more, from an economic standpoint, 
now is the time to push new construc- 
tion projects in order to take advan- 
tage of the exceptional savings that 
are possible just at present. Undoubt- 
edly a recognition of the conditions 
outlined in the foregoing sentences 
constituted one of the factors under- 
lying President Farrell’s announce- 
ment. 

Many business men at present are 


occupied chiefly in thinking how to 
avoid spending money. Yet the oppor- 
tunity is at hand to spend money to 
rare good advantage. The wise man- 





Table I. 
REDUCTION IN COST OF BUILD- 
ING COMPARED WITH JULY, 


1913. 

Saving 

in total 

building 
Re- cost 

duction due to 

in reduction 

price, in price, 

per cent. per cent. 
Steel, reinforcing ‘ 18.0 2.0 
Steel, beams, etc. . 8 0.5 
Nails and hardware.. 5.0 0.2 
eee eee 1.3 
Concrete aggregate . 5.0 0.2 
ree Tree : 10.0 1.3 
Tools and machy.... 5.0 1.9 
ee eee ce 5.0 1.8 
Sub-contractor’s profits 10.0 1.0 
Main contr.’s profit... 12.0 2.0 
Total reduc. in cost of bldg.. 13.3 











ager sees, with building materials and 
labor cheaper probably than they will 
be again, that by building now he will 
confer a lasting benefit on his busi- 
ness. His fixed charges will always 
be less than those of others who build 
when the market is at the flood. 
Conservative estimates show that an 
owner today can save from 10 to 15 
per cent of the normal cost of build- 
ing. The reason for this is found in 


the marked decrease in construction 
due largely to past financial condi- 
tions. Prices of materials have fallen 
until they are at their lowest mark; 
labor is plentiful and skilled men are 
easily obtained; contractors need work 
and are eliminating surplus profits to 
keep their organizations together. 
Such a condition can only last a short 
time. Hundreds of building projects 
which have been delayed are ready to 
start, now that financial conditions 
are easier and business prosperity is 
assured. As building becomes more 
active, the cost of construction will 
surely rise; the materials will cost 
more, skilled labor will be secured 
with difficulty, and contractors, being 
assured of a definite amount of work, 
will demand more money. Far-sight- 
ed business men who plan for the 
future are arranging to improve their 
facilities to take care of increased 
business and are launching new con- 
struction programs. They will have 
the satisfaction of seeing their build- 
ings completed at the right time and 
will also save.a handsome sum in the 
cost of construction. 

Conditions which have reduced the 
cost of building in the United States 
also are operative in Canada, where, 
owing to closer contact with the war, 
prices are said to be even lower. For 
this reason a larger eastern chain 
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BUILDING NOW AND SAVING MONEY 





A Portion of the New Plant of the Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., Under Construction—Money Was Saved by Pushing Building 


Operations Throughout the Winter 
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works has decided to build a new 
plant in Canada earlier than had been 
anticipated, on account of the Euro- 
pean situation. This plant is being 
built to handle export business, espe- 
cially export business to the British 
colonies, and as a result of the war, 
the company is able to build more 
cheaply in Canada at the present time 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. It is the policy of this organ- 
ization always to build when any com- 
bination of circumstances makes it 
possible to do so cheaply and with 
comparatively slight interruptions to 
shipments. 

Discussing other phases of this 
question, a prominent ob- 
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thermore, construction work is always 
more or less disturbing to the regular 
routine processes of manufacture and 
additional savings may be effected by 
confining building operations to peri- 
ods when the regular activities of the 
organization will be least interfered 
with. In an extremely busy season, 
every hour’s delay in the shop means 
just so much lost profit; this is not 
the case in less active times. 

Very frequently, new construction 
involves the purchase of additional 
real estate. Owing to the financial 
exigencies of owners, land may be 
purchased at present at considerably 
less than its real value. Thus a sub- 
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covering mill or timber construc 
tion and reinforced concrete construc- 
tion are presented. For the use of 
this table we are indebted to the 
American Lumberman. In _ considering 
the somewhat higher cost of the con- 
crete building, the greater serviceable- 
ness of this type of structure should 
not be lost sight of. A modern re- 
inforced concrete building has the 
advantage of permanency, freedom of 
vibration where heavy machinery is 
used, unusual fire-resisting qualities 
and attractive appearance. Concrete 
structures also lend themselves’ to 
the “daylight” type of architecture, 
frequently with walls 80 per cent 
glass. In some parts of 
the country, in order to 





server states: ‘The cost 
of building is now from 20 
to 25 per cent less than 


in a normally busy season COST OF TYPICAL FACTORY BUILDING, FOUR 


when labor is in consider- 
able demand and prices of 
materials are high. In the 


latter kind of a season the 3,500 
owner must not only pay 261 
additional expenses, but 11,600 
will probably be expected ns 
to pay a premium profit to 

the builder in order to get : 
the attention or service , 
which he requires. This 5 
means that buildings con- . 
structed in rush seasons 

will impose unusually heavy 36 
fixed charges on the own- ae 


ers and these must. be 
reckoned with. The only 270 
objection to building at 149,000 


present is the possible dif- 750 
ficulty+ in obtaining the 1 308 
necessary money to carry 3 
on the work. It is be- 120 
lieved, however, that it is 70 
better to pay a slight 

premium for money than 138 
to let slip the opportunity . 


that now presents itself. 
We must not forget, how- 
ever, that it is difficult at 





Table II. 


STORIES, WITH BASEMENT 
Length, 200 Feet; Width, 60 Feet. 


Mill Construction. 


yds, excavation at 60c per yd........ 
cu. yds, concrete footings and foun 
ME AE Ain 5 ww ad ak we dd 0 09.0 28 tee $ 5.00 
sq. ft. cement floor basement at..... 10 
ee Oe a eer eo 15.00 
windows 14 ft. 8 in. x 8 ft. 3 in. 
ae Pee eis Ree 40.00 
pair front entrance doors and _ side 
lights with frames and trim com 
Oe Ee Ae Pere eee nee 
pair doors and frames 8 x 8 ft. with 
ee a ee eee eee 45.00 
single doors and frames 3 ft. 6 in x 
8 ft. with 3 ft. 6 in. transoms.... 20.00 
79 Ft 
basement posts .. 16x 16-—-10, 3.834 
Ist & 2nd sty. posts 14x 14-12, 7,056 
3rd & 4th sty. posts 12x 12—12, 5,184 
joists Tre 5 x 14—20, 81,666 


eee Oe Sap ee nee me 97,740 


4 
joists for girders 5 x 14—20, 31,500 4 
ft. 2x6 D & M flooring and roofing. 3 

, 


mill stairs basement to fourth floor.. 
sq. ft. 7-8 Y. P. part’n around stairs .07 
doors and jambs into stair halls..... 10.00 
sq. ft. panel and glass office partition 30 
Maire CUusBIde StOHMs.... 0. ccc sec “sv Jaau 
pair front entrance steps and buttress. hele 
squares composition roofing......... 5.06 
cast iron column bases 20 x 20 in... 3.00 
8-in. “I” beams and plates 3-8 x 12 

| ee ee ee ee ee me tt 
ce, aeons. © = 42 Bie ITORs 665s ens 
“hog chain” rods 134-in. and _ struts. 6.00 


a Se ee i ere ree 4.50 
Ee ee eee ee 2.00 
Painting windows, doors and part’ns 


$34,913.80 


$2,100.00 


stimulate construction 
work, the builders’ ex- 
changes are offering spe- 
cial discounts at this time 
on all materials. In Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for instance, 
the discounts are as_ fol- 


: lows: 
1,305.00 . 

1,160.00 Per cent 

10,500.00 PEE) 5 ar sidbitas 9 Sere 5 

cl) Se a | 

4,040.00 Brick nS ee ee a 

PERE: “Pawo ware $4 bene 5 

oo eee Tree eee 5 

125.00 Paint and oils 5 

Hardware 10 

90.00 3 rer 10 

ers Per pitts Ris 5 

60.00 oe eer ere .. 10 

Roofing materials ioeee @ 

a) a iain eat 10 

EE, pach hota & aes 01m a 5 


The foregoing discounts, 


4,398.30 ss? Hilde ‘ . . 
1,417.50 it is said, will be in effect 
4,900.00 wane r : 6 tg le ee 
100.00 until June 1. The Turner 
192.50 Construction COs4 New 
40.00 ; 
654.00 York, has prepared a set 
anne of figures showing the 
600.00 fluctuations in cost of a 
54.00 : bo 
typical reinforced concrete 
aa oy factory building during 
32. 
710.00 the past seven years. These 
405.00 as i , a . . 
8000 figures, the company 
400.00 states, are based on exact 


cost data taken from the 
company’s records. These 





costs include the follow- 





present, in many cases, to 
inject sufficient moral cour- 
age into the spinal columns of a 
board of directors to make them feel 
that they are justified in making ex- 
penditures chargeable to capital ac- 
count at a time when income is very 
low and operations may perhaps be 
without profit. Owners, however, can 
well afford to carry buildings idle for 
two years on the basis of the present 
saving in construction cost.” 

A company which is planning new 
construction at this time, will find 
that the economies which may be real- 
ized are not confined simply to. the 
building itself. Savings also may be 
made in the purchase of real estate 
and shop equipment, both of which 
are exceedingly important items. Fur- 


stantial saving may be made before 
actual building operations ate com- 
menced. Also landsmay be purchased 
at present under terms which fre- 
quently are more favorable than -would 
be the case’ under other .-conditions. 
In addition, the mumber of desirable 
tracts on the market and available to 
the manufacturer seeking a new loca- 
tion. is large at the present time. 

In order to give a concrete idea of 
the cost of constructing industrial 
buildings, at this time, Tables II and III, 
showing the estimated cost for a fac- 
tory building 60 feet wide and 200 feet 
long, are presented. The estimates are 
based on a building four stories high 
with a basement; two sets of figures 


ing variable items: Ce- 
ment, sand, -gravel, steel, lumber, 
miscellaneous material, Wmdows, doors, 
roofing; » paint,’ "skylights, glass, and 
labor: The’ latter’ item, which in- 
cludes the labor of carpenters, metal 
lathers, cement finishers, © concrete 
workers, hoisting engineers, painters, 
etc., has been figured with an allow- 
ance for the increase in union rates 
in the metropolitan district of New 
York City, equated against the vary- 
ing supply of labor, as it affects the 
availability of especially efficient men. 
The estimates do not include plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting, elevators or 
sprinklers. It is fair to say, however, 
that these equipment contracts could 
probably be let at a correspondingly 
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low figure. In addition to the items 
of material and labor, the estimates 
take into consideration the general 
overhead expenses of the contractor 
and the varying margin of profit. 
The latter item depends, of course, 
upon the amount of new business in 
sight and the character of existing 
competition. The figures for the total 


cost of the building are as follows: 
Year Total Cost. 
Se Ort Re $92,800 
> ES Ae eae 1,000 
ok rey eee ee 92,000 
BEE 64< vee BS Sob ROR ems 87,000 
SEG... ssbcadeiasematicd: 86,700 
ft ee ae 86,600 
2 Me Sb Ie 80,000 


The 1914 figures are in reality quo- 
tations for early 1915 business. It is 
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11,220,000 barrels at the end of 1913. 
This increase is especially large, 
amounting to 14 per cent, and is an 
influential factor in the price of ce- 
ment at the present time. Cement is 
now quoted $1.02 per barrel, f. o. b., 
Chicago or New York; the Pittsburgh 
quotation is $1; the figure for Min- 


neapolis and St. Louis is $1.25 and 
that for Cleveland is $1.23. Eighteen 
months ‘ago the average price was 


$1.47c per barrel. Lime is quoted 97c 
per barrel, containing 200 pounds, and 
brick may be obtained at $5 per 1,000, 
f o. b, New York. A manufacturer 
in Springfield, O., states that he re- 
cently contracted for structural steel, 
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as is well known, is materially cheap- 
er and abundant in supply. 


Also at the present time, contractors 
are willing to take work at an ex- 
tremely low margin of profit which 
reduces the cost to the owner. Sav- 
ings in overhead charges also are 
possible at the present time. When 
business is quiet an owner has more 
cpportunity to put in time discussing 
details in regard to additions and 
alterations, with the result that he 
will get more nearly what he wants 
than if he leaves these details to 
overworked subordinates in a _ rush 
period. Also, if construction work is 
taken care of at the present time, 














evident from a study of the table fabricated and delivered at $32.50 per when the rush of business does come, 
that the cost of industrial building ton. the plant will not be cluttered up with 
construction held a fair level from Sand, gravel, crushed stone, etc., are construction materials and production 
1908 to 1910. The bad season in 1910 being purchased at bottom prices, be- will not be handicapped by the in- 
and 1911 lowered the prices conveniences resulting from 
of materials and labor and making additions and alter- 
affected contractors’ quota- ations. The necessity for 
rag < nearly * per ea Table III. overtime and Sunday work, 
, evel period extended which is always expensive 
through 1911, 1912. 1913 and COST OF TYPICAL FACTORY BUILDING, FOUR tt byj a pe a 
: gs a o>: tees a STORIES, WITH BASEMENT will De obviated, Owing: to 
» early part of 4 , - . 3S i 
cree ads - J é Length, 200 Feet; Width, 60 Feet, the lessened interference 
Since that time prices have with regular plant opera- 
again dropped so that now Reintergad: Coperets. tions. 
the cost is 10 per cent or 2 SO0) Gets? GR. “ERCRWREIONE. S50 Us cv Orne cess $0.60 $2,100.00 3 
ne I : s 400 cu. yds. concrete foundation......... 4.25 1,700.00 In conclusion, a word 
more less than the figures 1,160 sq. ft. cement floor basement........ 10. —-:1,160.00 with regard to financing 
¢ : - ; 263,520 snared. Bees WE es 5 os nik inc btaran 17.50 1,770.00 aoe . 
for the middle ot 1913. 120 squares composition roof............ 5.00 600.00 may be in order. Some 
An analysis of the re- 2,310 cu. yds. concrete columns and slabs.. 4.50 10,395.00 executives will ask where 
sett e- en: ol heel 372 lineal ft. concrete stairs............. .80 297.00 : 
ductions in prices of butd- 1,308 sq. ft. glass and wood office partition sone 635.00 they are going to get the 
ing materials and labor 2,170 sq. ft. 4-in.. tile  ParBtion.....0:6.608-c80% .10 217.00 + 2 
a J Painting steel sash....... bali eis ace 18 274.00 rr 0 take care of ha 
during the past 18 months, 101 steel frames and sash, 13,700 sq. ft.. .40 5,480.00 construction project at this 
R. : eS . . 200 ft, .. eal FEE ao te ke vs vs we he bs 1.00 108.00 : ‘ 
with their effect in a 136 wa fe ee i cco “95 44.00 time. Industries that have 
ing the cost of building Centering 7,520 sq. ft. and 165 col- beer’ properly man 2 ¢ 
; - : 2 ra Sis - ni "Ma Se la eo ate 8,675.00 I I y . ‘ sl Si l 
construction is given in Reinforcing steel .............- 0000. 9,460.00 have surpluses which are 
Tk. ‘ "y se : ce False root 60 ft. x 20 ft 1,200 sq o-=4 4 4 
Table I. From this it is e  Sele Gane eo eee 25.00 900.00 available. If it is neces- 
seen that materials have 1 pair front entrance doors and _side- sary, however, to issue 
” eo c %) r ee a ern eer Pere 100.00 | | | 
declined from 5 to 20 pe 2 pair doors and frame at loading plat- onds or ,0rTrOW money 
: 7 ; 
cent and that the cost of —, FOFMS 2.2. e eee e eee e ence ee ec cree: ; 75.00 there should be no diffi- 
Ce . ‘ 3 single outside doors and frames..... 17.50 52.50 
building construction 1s ap- omsiilbipicnileas culty. The bond market 
imately 11.3 . -ent $44,042.50 ae” . 
proximately 23 per cen is improving and the banks 
less than it was a year and have more surplus funds 
a half ago. Five years on hand for investment 
ago, it is stated by a at present than ever be- 


prominent architect, concrete was fig- 
ured at from 19 to 20 cents per cubic 


foot placed in the form. This refers 
to a standard 1:2:4 mixture. A year 
ago the price was 25 cents, while 


today this work is estimated at from 
23 to 24 cents a cubic foot. Brick in 
1914 returned to its 1911 price and 
lumber dropped back to the 1909 price, 
while steel now is lower than it has 
been at any time during the past 15 
years. Preliminary estimates of port- 
land cement production in 1914 indi- 
cate a falling off of about 4 per cent, 
the first reduction in output since the 
industry was established. It is figured 
that the total production of cement 
in the United States was 88,514,000 
barrels in 1914, compared with 92,097,- 
000 barrels in the previous year. 
Stocks at the end of 1914 were figured 
at 12,818,000 barrels, compared with 


cause, through lack of immediate de- 
mand, competition for supplying these 
materials is keen. As soon as there 
is a plentiful amount of work being 


figured, the supply men always as- 
sume: a more or less independent 
attitude, knowing as they do _ that 


distance limits competition, on account 
of freight rates, and that there is a 
certain amount of business in their 
own vicinity which will naturally be 
theirs regardless of price. 

The price of skilled labor in the 
building trades is practically un- 
changed, but it is now possible for a 


contractor to select his men on a 
basis of efficiency. It is estimated 
that the greater efficiency of labor 


at the present time is equivalent to 
a decrease of nearly 2 per cent in the 
cost of a building of average size for 
industrial purposes. Common labor, 


fore in their history. Also, the fed- 
eral reserve banking system has 
served to make a vast amount of 
credit available and no legitimate en- 
terprise should have difficulty in 


financing its reasonable needs. 





The Ohio Wood Preserving Co., 
Commonwealth building, Pittsburgh, 
has received an order from the West- 
inghouse-Church-Kerr Co. for furnish- 
ing 20,000 square yards of creosoted 
wood blocks for the floors in the new 
plant of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & 
Steel Co. at Easton, Pa. 


The January issue of Crane-ing is- 
sued by the Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Wickliffe, O., is entitled 
“Human Conflict Number”. It con- 
tains a interesting argu- 
ments on and con, 


number of 


war, both pro 
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Description of Important Improvements at Colebrook Plant of Lackawanna Iron & 


Steel Co.— Furnace Production Increased Nearly 30 Per Cent 


PERIOD of decreased produc- 

tion, such as that through which 

the iron and steel industry has 
been passing, offers unusually good op- 
portunities for enlarging and_ recon- 
structmg blast furnace plants, not only 
because the expense for materials and 
labor are at a minimum in dull sea- 
sons, but also because the loss of ton- 
nage due to furnace inactivity is not a 
serious matter. In times of brisk de- 
mand the cost of extensive furnace im- 
provements is not represented merely by 
the outlay for the work itself. To this 
must be added the profit on the product 
that might have been made had _ the 
furnace been kept in blast, amounting in 
certain cases to over a thousand dol- 
lars a day. In dull seasons it may 
be expedient from a commercial stand- 
point to blow out the furnace whether 
improvements are to be made or not 
and if extensions are undertaken they 
can be completed at greatly less total 
cost to the business than would be the 
case in active times. 

A number of prominent iron and 
steel companies, therefore, have taken 
advantage of the recent period of slack 
demand to make improvements and get 
their furnaces in shape to properly take 

















FIG. 2—NO. 2 COLEBROOK FURNACE 
WITH NEW SKIP AND TOP 


BY H COLE ESTEP 





Build Now 


This article describes how the 
Lackawanna Iron ¢& Steel Co. has 
taken advantage of a lull in busi- 
ness activity to reconstruct two 
important merchant blast furnaces 
and indicates the economies that 
were realised by doing the work 
at this particular time. The i- 
junction to “Build Now” does not 
apply simply to buildings and or- 
dinary plant extensions; it ts much 
wider in its scope and involves the 
reconstruction of furnaces, mill 
equipment, ore handling apparatus, 
etc. in fact the savings possible 
through the improvement of tm- 
portant mechanical units in dull 
times are frequently greater in pro- 
portion to the expenditure, than 
those resulting from the erection of 
new buildings and other work of a 
more standard character. This ts 
particularly true in the case of a 
blast furnace or rolling mill, be- 
cause it must be entirely withdrawn 
from production while the altera- 
tions are in progress. 











care of the increased output which un- 
doubtedly will be needed in the future. 
Among the concerns which have shown 
foresight of this character may be men- 
tioned the Lackawanna Iron & Steel 
Co., affiliated with the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., Buffalo, which is now completing 
some very interesting improvements and 
enlargements to its Colebrook blast fur- 
nace plant near Lebanon, Pa. 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co. 
operates two furnaces at Lebanon mak- 
ing principally foundry pig iron. Stack 
No. 1 which is 81% feet high and 17 
feet in bosh diameter was built in 1881, 
remodeled in 1887 and rebuilt in 1895; 
stack No. 2, which is 85 feet high and 
19 feet in bosh diameter, was completed 
in November, 1882. Both furnaces have 
been in practically continuous operation. 
When No. 1 furnace was blown out re- 
cently, preliminary to making the im- 
provements which are now under way. 
it had been in blast for five years and 
two months. Both furnaces were of the 
hand-filled type. Five or six different 
kinds of ore are used, including some 
lake ore, a considerable tonnage of Port 
Henry, N. Y., ore and a large volume 
of ore from the Cornwall mine at Corn- 
wall, Pa., near Lebanon. 

The improvements at the Lebanon 
plant include equipping both furnaces 
with mechanical charging apparatus to 
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replace the old arrangements for hand 
filling. This has necessitated fitting 
a new top to each furnace with suitable 
skip dumping and_ stock distributing 
apparatus. New skips, skip bridges, larry 
cars and bin systems also have been 
provided. The work on No, 2 furnace 
has been completed and this stack now 
is in operation; that on No, 1 furnace 
is still under way and will not be com- 
pleted for about 90 days. 

The results obtained with the new 
charging apparatus on No. 2 furnace 
emphasize the great economies in labor 
and increase in production resulting 
from mechanical charging. Although 
the height of the furnace has not been 
increased, its production has been raised 
from 165 to 200 tons per day; at the 
same time, the coke ratio has been de- 
creased and the labor charges greatly 
reduced. Four men now are employed 
in charging the furnace whereas 20 were 
required with the old hand-filling appa- 
ratus. The number of men now em- 
ployed could be reduced to three if it 
were not necessary to have one on hand 
to transfer the roasted Cornwall ore 
from the kilns to the skip pits in hand 
buggies. The Cornwall ore owing to 
its high sulphur content cannot be 











FIG. 3—DETAILS OF HOPPER AND 
SKIP DUMPING MECHANISM 
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used in its natural state but must be 
roasted before it is charged into the 
furnace. The roasting kilns are located 
in a row back of the furnace, parallel to 
the stock trestle, and owing to the 
character of the operations and the ar- 
rangement of the kilns, it is not ex- 
pedient to provide for the mechanical 
transfer of the roasted ore. At the 
Lebanon furnace, therefore, using the 
skip charging apparatus, one man is 
employed to operate the larry car under 
the bins; another is stationed in the 
engine house to operate the hoist, open 
and close the 
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of the framing is wood, white oak be- 
ing employed exclusively. The bins are 
lined with steel plates inside to permit 
a clean flow of the ore. <A_ timber 
structure is employed because the bins 
are located alongside the ore roasting 
kilns. The sulphur fumes from the 
roasters quickly corrode any exposed 
steel work and a wooden trestle, there- 
fore, is much more permanent than a 
steel one would be. 

In addition to the nine bins mentioned 
above, five more are being built for No. 
1 furnace, so that eventually there will 
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winter is frequently frozen solid and 
in order to provide heat for thawing it, 
a steam header with suitable hose con- 
nection is laid along the stock trestle. 
Although extensive ore storage facili- 
ties are not required, a number of bins 
are necessary in order to separate the 
several different kinds of ore which are 
used in the furnace. At the present 
time, Cornwall ore constitutes about 45 
per cent of the mixture, the remainder 
being obtained from Port Henry, N. Y., 
Lake Superior mines and other sources. 
The Cornwall ore averages about 35 per 
cent iron but the 
mixture charged 





bells, etc.; one 
man operates the 
coke chute and 


= wer were FO. @_On_jCrane 





sweeps up around 
the skip pits, and 
one more is em- 
































ployed to handle 




















the roasted Corn- 











wall ore. As a 
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measure of the 
increased produc- 
tion obtained 
with the new ap- 
paratus it is of 
interest to note 
that the blast has 
been increased 
from an average 
of 26,000 to 34,- 
000 cubic feet of 


air per minute. 


& Bleeder Slack 





with the old 
hand filling ap- 
paratus a_ series OE og 
of small bins 
mounted on 
stone piers had / ff 
been provided. | 





In connection | 
| 


These have been Yf fi _L: 


entirely removed 
and replaced by y 
a modern bin y/ 


system, the prin- Y// ff 
° // 
cipal features of yj) 

r ~ 


which are clearly / | as 
illustrated in Fig. : S78 ae 




















in the furnace 
| will run 52 per 
cent in iron. The 
stock house as 
shown in Fig. 1 
is approximately 
40 feet high to 
the eaves and 54 
feet wide. The 
two tracks over 
the bins are laid 
on 18-foot cen- 
ters. The stock 
trestle is approx- 
imately 24% feet 
in height. The 





ore is. trans- 
ferred from the 
bins to the skips 
in two 150-cubic 
foot, two-hopper, 
electric driven 





scale cars. fur- 








nished by the 
Atlas Car & Mfg. 




















Co., » Cleveland. 
Their arrange- 














ment with refer- 
ence to the bins 
and skips is 
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shown in Fig. 1. 
The skip bridge 
is a steel frame 
structure with 
an angle of 63% 
degrees to the 








1. Nine _ bins, 
each with a ca- 
pacity of 200 tons 
of ore have been 
provided. Two, however, are used 
for limestone, leaving seven for the 
storage of ore. In addition, a coke 
bin with a capacity of 100 tons has been 
provided. 

The latter is placed directly over the 
skip pit and is provided with a chute 
from which the coke falls directly into 
the skip car, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
bins are built almost entirely of wood, 
only a comparatively small amount of 
steel being used. The track girders are 
yteel and I-beams also are used to carry 
che bottomsof the bins. The remainder 





FIG. 4—SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF TOP SHOWING HOPPERS, BELLS 


AND BELL OPERATING APPARATUS 


be ten bins for ore and four for lime- 
stone. This will provide a 48-hour 
supply of ore-in the bins. Additional 
reserves of ore, however, are carried in 
stock piles located at the end of the 
trestle. This material is handled by a 
locomotive crane and grab bucket as it 
is needed. Owing, however, to the com- 
paratively short distances to the mines 
and also to the fact that ore shipments 
are received regularly throughout the 


winter, it is not necessary to provide , 


any extensive storage facilities at the 
plant. The ore which is received in the 


horizontal. Most 
of the weight 
rests directly on 
the ground, al- 
though the furnace shell is depend- 
ed upon to absorb some of the 
thrust. A single counter - weight- 
ed bucket is employed. It is of 
steel plate construction with a capacity 
of 85 cubic feet, equivalent to about 
4,000 pounds of ore. The skip is oper- 
ated by a 12x 12-inch steam hoisting 
engine of the single drum type situated 
under the skip bridge. It was furnished 
by the Otis Elevator Co., New York, 
and is designed for a drum speed of 
20.4 revolutions per minute. The details 
(Continued on page 540c) 














The Motion Picture in Industry 


A New Force in the Business World Utilized by Manufacturers 
of Machinery in Selling Their Products 
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THE MACHINE 
SHOP 


BY ALBERT L MORRIS 


ITHIN the last few years a 
new force has come into the 
industrial world, which seems 


destined to make a profound impression 
on selling methods in many branches of 
business. In fact, its success has been 
so marked that some have called it a 
new “Aladdin’s lamp.” This new force 
is the motion picture. 

While the motion picture has been em- 
ployed to sell a great variety of prod- 
ucts, dry goods, clothing, land, lumber, 
automobiles, paint, machinery, etc, I 
shall dwell only on its benefit to the 
machinery trade. In that department it 
opens unusual possibilities to the manu- 
facturer and presents an opportunity in 
visualized argument bound to be far 
profitable. As 
possibilities 


practical and 
factor its 
unlimited. 


reaching, 
an educational 
appear almost 

The International 
America been using the 
picture more than three years to educate 
country dealers in the 
uses of its farm machinery, and not 
only continues to method, 
but is constantly adding new features. 
E. L. Barker, manager of the extension 
department, frankly states he considers 
invaluable aid 
propa- 


Harvester Co. of 
has motion 


farmers and 


employ the 


the motion picture an 

not only in the regular 
ganda, but as a means of spurring old 
dealers to greater effort and convincing 


sales 


dealers of the advantages of 
handling the line. 


Another firm which has employed the 


new 


film extensively and profitably is the 
Jaeger Machine Co., which manufac- 
tures a cement block machine weighing 
about 15 tons. About three years ago 
it was decided that instead of shipping 
these machines to the 
show, as custom in 


one of immense 


cement was the 
former years, to give a motion picture 
exhibition. The picture not 
plained in detail the manufacture of the 
machine, but also its under 
various conditions. By 
clock in the picture, the exact time re- 


only ex- 


operation 
means of a 


quired to turn out cement blocks, from 


raw material to finished product, was 
shown, this being one of the strong 
selling points. The exhibition was said 


to be one of the most satisfactory the 


made, actually selling 


than at 


concern ever 


more machines any previous 
convention. 
The film that 


used by salesmen, enabling them to call 


since time has been 


The 
Motion 


author is associated with the Advance 


Picture Co., Chicago. 


on a prospective customer anywhere 
from Portland, Me., to Portland, .Ore., 
15 to 20 minutes make a 
pros- 


and in from 


complete demonstration in the 
pect’s own office. 

A manufacturer of motor trucks had 
a set of films made covering the 
operation of trucks in brick yards, rail- 
way yards, and other phases of handling 
heavy materials, as well as in general 
work. Instead of wasting the valuable 
time of the prospective customer by tak- 
ing him to the various yards they in- 
vite him to their sales office, and give 
him a 15 to 20 minute illustrated demon- 
stration, showing the working of the 
truck under actual conditions, and with 
far more comfort to the prospect and 
satisfaction to the manufacturer. The 
manufacturers say: “It was a happy 
thought. We believe it is the most up- 
to-date 
ever devised.” 

Several branches of the United States 
Steel Corporation are using motion 
pictures to advantage in educational and 
sales work. 

The psychology of this new twentieth 


century idea, is not difficult to under- 
stand. It is appealing to the senses 
through the eye. It is demonstrating 


the merits of the product under actual 
working conditions, conserving the cus- 
tomer’s time and considering his com- 


fort, two essential features in making 
a sale. 
A point which seems to illustrate 


forcibly the value of the motion picture 
as a sales medium is that if a manufac- 
turer can get a prospect to visit some 
plant where his machinery is in opera- 


tion under normal conditions, call his 
personal attention to the ease with 
which it does the work, and its ex- 
ceptional features, then show the ma- 
chine in course of construction, from 


raw material to the finished product, 
the chances of selling will increase about 
75 per cent, salesmanship is 
about 90 per cent education and 10 per 
cent persuasion. While this procedure 
would be profitable in one or two in- 
stances, if indulged in frequently it 
becomes too expensive in time consumed 
and money expended. A buyer cannot 
always leave his business just at that 
salesman can 


because 


particular time, but if a 
reverse the operation, take the factory 
to the make a complete 
demonstration of his show it 
working, not under ome or two condi- 
tions, but under every condition, he can 


prospect and 


machine, 
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form of salemanship we have. 
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make his demonstration not only to one 
or two men, but to 100 or 1,000 at the 
same time. Usually the prospect wants 
not only his superintendent and fore- 
man, but several heads in his plant to 
see the machine. All the salesman has 
to do is to get out his reel of film, pull 
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down the shades and by means of his 


‘portable projector show his pictures, ex- 


plaining each detail as the film moves 
along. As the men study the action, 
and analyze the various points, if there 
is any detail which is not quite clear, 
the projector can be stopped and a com- 
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plete explanation made while all eyes 
are focused on the screen. The im- 
pressions conveyed in this way are so 
real, there is no doubt in the prospect’s 
mind whether the machine will perform 
his work under the conditions in which 
he desires to use it. 


Reinforced-Concrete Factory Buildings 


HE reinforced concrete type of 

factory building is in consid- 

erable favor at the present time 
and is likely to be increasingly so. 
It has some very important qualities, 
chief of which is probably that it is 
fireproof, for it is generally agreed 
that it gives the maximum resistance 
to fire. Independent of considera- 
tions of merit, it is being pushed by 
many specialists in its construction 
or design. In fact it is difficult to 
keep informed of the various methods 
of reinforcing both beams and slabs. 

In addition to its resistance to fire, 
there are other merits of this type 
of construction, among which may be 
mentioned the somewhat greater win- 
dow area than that which is _ prac- 
ticable in a regular mill construc- 
tion building, the light color of the 
ceilings with consequent good light- 
ing (although wood ceilings are often 
painted white), and its adaptability 
to heavy floor loads without requiring 
narrow bays. 

There are two general types of 
concrete floor construction in use, one 
having beams and the other smooth 
ceilings, the latter being usually 
known as mushroom construction, al- 
though there are other designs. The 
beam system is advisable in most 
factory buildings, especially if there 
are to be lineshafts with large pul- 
leys. The beams enable short hangers 
to be used while giving room for the 
pulleys and belts. For textile mills 
and some kinds of machine shops, the 
beam construction is, in the writer’s 
opinion, to be preferred, while in 
storehouses and perhaps in machine 
shops with small tools, and especially 
if motor driven, the smooth ceiling 
is best. Both systems permit equally 
good lighting as the light enters par- 
allel to the beams. The strains in the 
mushroom system of reinforcement 
are more uncertain than in the beam 
system and are empirical. In prac- 
tice, however, no inconvenience or risk 
comes from this. 

When the beam system is used, a 
building can be built up as a whole, 





Presented at the recent meeting of the 
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being wholly encased in forms, or it 
can be built by the unit system, in 
which columns and beams are cast 
separately and erected somewhat as 
wood beams are. By this means it .is 
claimed that a concrete building can 
be built more cheaply and rapidly 
than by the other system. This may 
be true, as no doubt less lumber is 
used, and all forms are built, and all 
pouring done, on the ground, where 
both can be done most conveniently. 

A claim made for the reinforced 
concrete building is that machinery 
can be run faster than in a mill con- 
struction building on account of re- 
duced vibration. This seems improb- 
able as there is no evidence, so far 
as the author knows, that vibration 
is increased in practice, by an increase 
of speed. In fact it might be reduced. 
There is less vibration in general in 
reinforced concrete buildings than in 
the other type, but whether it per- 
mits an increase of speed is another 
question. Speed limits are caused by 
other things than rigidity of buildings, 
such as the limitations of the ma- 
chines themselves, personal skill and 
accompanying processes. 

An inconvenience of reinforced con- 
crete buildings is the large size of 
columns required, and this is so great 
that it is hardly practicable in some 
cases to use them, and in many cases 
steel columns have been used cov- 
ered with cement. In textile mills 
large columns cannot be tolerated. 

A disadvantage of concrete build- 
ings is that many things in connection 
with placing machinery, wires and 
pipes require working out in advance. 
Errors are in this way introduced 
and their correction is slow and ex- 
pensive. Many of these things do not 
require working out at all with reg- 
ular mill construction. Moreover some 
have to be worked out in forms for 
concrete construction, which have no 
counterpart in regular mill construc- 
tion, such as sockets for supporting 
sprinkler and other pipes, inserts for 
wires, and built-in angles for support- 
ing shafting hangers, or inserts which 
can be used for supporting angles for 
this purpose. Similarly, inserts must 


be built in for bolts for securing 
machinery, or the concrete floor must 
be drilled for expansion bolts, unless 
wood floors are used over the con- 
crete. All add to the cost of drafting 
and to construction and make for delay 
in both cases. In case machinery re- 
quires moving, the work is again 
troublesome. 

It is often asserted that operatives 
do not like to stand on _ concrete 
floors, because, probably, they are 
cold. This has in some cases been a 
reason for using a wood-top floor. Con- 
cerning methods of putting down such 
a floor, the writer is of the opinion 
that it is best to simply lay planks 
2% inches to 3 inches thick on the 
concrete, and nail the regular top floor 
to them. The mass of the planks is 
sufficient to give all desired stability, 
and the nailing of the top floor makes 
one mass of the whole. When such 
floors are washed, water settles in 
the cracks and will cause the planks 
to rot. They should be treated to 
prevent rot. Wood blocks made for 
this purpose are preferable. 

While concrete buildings are fire- 
proof, it should not be supposed that 
they do not need sprinklers and other 
fire protection, as the contents are as 
inflammable as in any building. Some 
people have supposed that it was un- 
necessary to use sprinklers and have 
left letter files and books out over 
night, and they have been consumed. 
In one case the furniture made a fire 
that cracked the cement off the re- 
inforcement to such an extent that 
the latter was injured, and the build- 
ing was warped. It is true that the 
building stood and required but little 
repairing. 

The Salem, Mass., fire has shown 
the importance of abandoning over- 
hung wood roofs, wood window frames 
and sashes or any other exposed 
wood in any kind of construction. 
Danger in this case came from the 
outside and sprinklers were useless. 
The brickwork resisted the fire per- 
fectly, and with the building walls ex- 
tended above the roof, the window 
frames and sashes of steel, and some- 


(Continued on page 540b.) 
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SHELL OF NEW INDUCTION 
MOTOR 


FIG. 1 


New Induction Motor 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently 
placed on the market a new line of 
large slip-ring induction motors for 
driving 
hoists 


continuous service, such as 


pumps, blowers, 
and other machinery requiring a heavy 
starting torque. 

One of the chief features of these 
motors is frame is 
massive, the bearings and shaft are 
unusually large, and the windings are 
securely braced against vibration. The 
bearings are dust proof and_ rest 
on three machined seats, a construc- 
tion suitable for steel mill service. 

All coils are form wound and com- 
pletely insulated to ground before 
being placed in the slots. The stator 
slots are straight open, those of the 
rotor having an overhanging lip which 
assists in holding the coils in. place. 


compressors, 


strength. The 

















ROTOR OF INDUCTION MOTOR 
OF NEW TYPE 


FIG. 2 


The coils can be removed and re- 
placed without bending, as readily as 
slots. The shaft 


disturbing 


with straight open 


can be removed without 


the rotor w inding. 


The bearing shell may be removed 
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taking off the 
bracket. 


and replaced without 
lower half of the bearing 
The brushes are _ readily 

as shown by the illustration. 


accessible 


Hydraulic Testing 
Machine 


A machine for testing the hardness of 
materials by the Brinell method, has 
been developed recently by the Pittsburgh 
Instrument & Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 
Machines for this purpose have been im- 
ported largely from abroad, but subse- 
quent’ to the outbreak of the European 
war, the Pittsburgh Instrument & Ma- 
chine Co. found it advisable, owing to 
uncertain deliveries, to add an American- 
made hardness testing machine to _ its 
regular line of scientific instruments. 

The machine is easily operated and a 
quick test of iron and steel can be made. 
A 10-millimeter steel ball is ‘pressed into 
the material to be tested. The latter is 
placed upon an adjustable table, which 
is raised or lowered by a bronze hand 
wheel. 
a pressure of 3,000 kilograms is generat- 
ed and the steel ball forced into the 
The diameter of the impres- 


By means of a hydraulic pump, 


test piece. 
sion is measured by a microscope to 
within 
ponding hardness number is then found 
in the table furnished with the machine. 

The steel ball is carried on the end 
of a downward-acting ram, made of tool 
steel. This ram works without packing 
and leakage is prevented by accurately 
fitting the ram into the press cylinder 
casting. The base of the machine is 


1/10-millimeter and the corres- 


about 12 inches square, holding four 7%- 
inch steel posts carrying the main body. 

As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration there are three main parts to 
the testing hydraulic press, 
pressure gage and hand pump. The 
hydraulic press is a solid steel casting 
containing the steel ram. The pressure 


machine: 


gage shows a reading from zero to 4,500 
kilograms. The small hand 
made of bronze with a steel plunger and 
can, it is said, be manipulated easily. 

after placing the test 


pump is 


In operation, 
piece flat on the screw table and bringing 
it in contact with the ball, the valve is 
closed and with about 10 slow strokes 
of the hand pump, a-pressure of 3,000 
kilograms is produced. Iron and steel 
are subjected to this pressure for %- 
minute, and softer materials for about 
At the close of this time, the 
re-enters the 


14-minute. 
valve is opened, the oil 
reservoir and releases the test piece. 

The Wellman Pattern 
Cleveland, has perfected a new method 


Supply Co., 


for making crank case patterns and 


other automobile parts, which it is 


said effects a material saving in the 


foundry and machine shop. 
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HYDRAULIC TESTING MACHINE 


High Speed Metal Band 
Saw 


The accompanying illustration shows 
a high speed metal band saw devel- 
oped by E. B. Bronson & Co., Blue 

















HEAVY DUTY HIGH SPEED METAL 
BAND SAW 
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Island, Ill. The carriage runs on 
ball bearings provided with. adjust- 
ment for wear. The material may be 
fed by gravity or through the action 
of an adjustable weight. The return 
blade runs back through the cut im- 
mediately behind the blade at work; 
the machine, therefore, may be used 


Cold Rolling Mills Made 


HAT America can become more 

nearly self-contained, as_ re- 

peatedly pointed out by The 
Iron Trade Review, has been further 
demonstrated by the United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, which 
recently designed and built two cold 
mills to perform the work of equip- 
ment heretofore furnished to a large 
extent by European builders. The 
mills were exhibited Feb. 24 at the 
Booth department of the 
company at Youngstown. 


Lloyd 
United 
They were inspected by about 50 rep- 
resentatives of concerns interested in 
the cold rolling of steel, copper, 
brass, aluminum, zinc, etc. 

The construction of these mills, 
one 12-inch and the other 20-inch, 
was undertaken to furnish domestic 
buyers cold mill equipment similar to 
that obtained from Germany before 
the outbreak of the hostilities that 
have almost entirely isolated that 
country. Opinions expressed by engi- 
neers at the exhibit indicate that the 
United company has developed mill 
types fully equal to those built by 
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to handle pieces of any length. The 
vise, it is said, may be adjusted or 
removed entirely without the use of 
a wrench. Work which cannot be 
handled in the vise may be clamped 
direct to the table. An automatic 
stop is provided which shuts off the 
machine when it is through the work; 


German concerns, so far as finish is 
concerned, and the design of - the 
United mills, inspectors declared, is 
superior to that of the Germans. The 
mills were specially designed to meet 
the requirements of the cold rolling 
industry, and were finished in an un- 
usually high degree, appearing more 
like machine tools than rolling mills. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the general construction of the 20- 
inch mill, which embodies a number 
of special features. 

The 20-inch mill was specially de- 
signed for rolling aluminum in widths 
up to 30 inches. The builders called 
particular attention to the driving 
unit, which consists of a tight housing 
in which gears of the double helical 
type operate in an oil bath. The 
drive is connected to the mill pinions 
through an Oldham coupling; the 
pinions also are enclosed and are 
provided with flood lubrication. The 
coupling boxes and spindles are com- 
pletely machined so as to minimize 
back lash, and the screw down is so 
arranged that an accurate roll align- 
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it also may be set to stop the ma- 
chine at any desired depth of cut. 
The machine occupies a floor space 
32 inches wide and 42 inches long, 
and will saw pieces up to 16 x 16-inch 
cross section of any length. It may 
be supplied with either belt or mo- 


tor drive. 


in America 


ment can be maintained at all times. 
Index heads are provided on _ the 
screws so that the roller can adjust 
his rolls to 0.001 inch. 

The 12-inch mill was designed for 
cold rolling steel, although it is equal- 
ly applicable with slight changes for 
handling all the soft metals. Its de- 
sign embodies a number of special 
features, such as extreme compact- 
ness of drive and a roll aligning de- 
vice which can be adjusted while 
the work is between the rolls. 

The 12-inch mill was in operation 
during the Youngstown exhibit. De- 
spite the fact that the operator had 
had no previous experience with the 
mill, an interesting performance was 
witnessed. It was demonstrated that 
a 6-inch strip of steel could be curved 
in either direction, or run out straight, 
at the will of the operator. A _ piece 
of steel was started through the mill, 
curved to the right, then curved to 
the left and finally ,elivered straight, 
all in the same pass. The mill was 
exhibited in conjunction with a reel 

(Continued on page 540b.) 
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Use of Wood Blocks for Floors 


How These Blocks Are Made Together With a Discussion of Their 
Adaptability for Severe Service Conditions 


HE choice of proper material 
| for floors of industrial plants has 
only recently received the care- 
ful consideration it deserves. Not only 
is the question of wear important but 
fatigue of workers, temperature of the 
surface, protection from dust and in 
some cases percentage of breakage due 
to the hardness of the surface are other 
important factors to be studied. 
Practically coincident with the growth 











floor is near the annealing ovens ina 
malleable foundry. The - floor receives 
heat up to 1,800 degrees, radiated di- 
rectly from the furnace doors, flasks 
are dumped and hot castings and cin- 


ders are piled on the floor, annealing 
boxes of considerable weight’ and 
charging buggies with a short wheel 


base and single caster wheel, as shown 
in Fig. 5, gives conditions of service 
which test any material to the extreme. 


of the demand for better flooring, has Tests of creosoted blocks with other 
been the development of the creosote materials, indicate its ability to resist 
_ 
na | ' 

FIG. 1—WOOD BLOCK FLOOR IN SHOPS OF DETROIT 
wood block. Experience has shown this treatment remarkably well. Some 
that floors built of this material are other kinds of flooring retain heat, 
adaptable from the oven room of a ‘making it uncomfortable for workmen, 
bakery to machine shop and foundry while steel plates whigh are sometimes 


service of the heaviest type. 


The creosoted block floor is laid 
over a concrete foundation and sand 
cushion. Between the blocks a filler, 


usually of tar, is poured to stop all in- 


terstices. Wear of the surface is slight, 
even after a long period. In fact, 
almost all of the wear comes in the 


first six months. At the end of that 
time, the blocks have “ironed. out,” that 
is the .ends of the fibre having spread 
and matted slightly under compression 
and the resulting hardness gives a per- 
manent surface which allows compara- 
tively no wear. 


Probably the severest service on any 


tendency to warp 
difficult to 
the charging them, and 
also rendering the insecure for 
workmen and increasing liability to ac- 
cidents. 

For machine shop use, the block floor 
away with dust as there is noth- 
ing in the blocks to disintegrate. They 
are dustless in themselves and are said 
faculty of* absorbing such 
brought from other 


have a con- 
making it 


buggies 


used, 
siderably, wheel 
over 


footing 


does 


to have a 
dust as may be 
sources. 

In laying a floor near pickling tanks 
in sheet mills it has found that 
the block pavement with- 


been 
successfully 
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stands. hard service. One instance, 
which :is rather extreme but illustrates 
the wearing qualities of this material, 
is a case where the blocks were laid 
but .not filled and the acid passing 
through the spaces between the biocks, 
attacked the concrete base. The blocks 
were not damaged by the acid but the 
foundation beneath was badly eaten and 
disintegrated. 

In brass foundries, this form of 
flooring offers many advantages as it 
does not burn and the occasional spill- 


co. 


ing of molten metal on the surface has 


practically no effect. The fireproof 
quality of creosoted+ timber has been 
demonstrated in cases where creosoted 


and untreated posts have been subjected 
to fires along railroad tracks, the latter 
burning much more readily than those 
impregnated with creosote oil. 

The wood block floor does not retain 
either heat or cold and for that reason 
less discomfort to the work- 
It is not slippery and furnishes 
an easier footing than a harder sub- 
stance. The blocks do not reflect light. 

With a block pavement, it is pos- 
sible to make patches in any shape or 


causes 


men. 


location, in case of accidents or the 
removal of a machine foundation. In 
floors carrying light machinery, the 


machines can be securely fastened by 
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FIG, 2—FLOOR 
lag screws, the blocks offering sufficient 
stability to vibration. With 
heavy machinery, individual foundations 
and the blocks may be 
laid up to foundation and _ fitted 
closely on either side. Makers of mal- 
leable iron castings find breakage is a 
considerable factor. In handling cast- 
ings they receive rough treatment but 
a creosoted block floor offers a surface 
allow rough 


prevent 
are necessary 
the 


sufficiently elastic to 
handling with a minimum of breakage. 

The block ordinarily used, in laying 
floors of this type, is of long leaf yel- 
low pine, sawed 3 inches high, 3 to 4 


inches wide and 5 to 10 inches long, 
with an average length of about 8 
inches. These are sawed from plank 
which has been seasoned — thovoughly. 
The blocks are loaded in cages which 
are run into long cylinders. After the 
latter are sealed, creosote oil is forced 
into the grain of the wood until a cer- 
tain stage of impregnation has _ been 
reached. The blocks are then allowed 


to drain the excess oil and are ready for 
use. 

The interior of a portion of the plant 
Can Co., Maywood, 
entire 
shown in 


American 
Ill., in which the floor is of 
creosoted blocks, is Fig. 2. 
The extent of the shop is plainly shown 
illustration. The Ayer & Lord 
Chicago, which installed this 


of the 


in the 
Tie Co., 
floor, cites this plant as an instance of 
how its product can be applied without 
interfering with other operations. With 
few exceptions, the machines in this 
shop stand directly on the floor without 
individual foundations. One-half of the 


LAID ON SATURDAY 


AFTERNOON AND SUNDAY WITHOUT 
block floor was laid on Saturday after- 
and the shop was 
the following Mon- 
half was 


noon and Sunday, 


ready for operation 


day morning. The remaining 
laid the following Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday, without interfering with 


operations for a single hour. 


Interesting Papers 
Frederick H. Fay, consulting engi- 
neer, Boston, read a paper March 2 
on “Protection of Metal Structures” 
before the structural section of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
The for the next 


sylvania. program 


INTERRUPTING 


PLANT OPERATIONS 


months includes the following 


“The Relation of Educational 


two 
papers: 
Training to Engineering Practice”, to 
be presented March 16, by William 
H. Burr, professor of civil engineer- 
ing, Columbia University; “Electric 
Furnace Practice”, to be offered April 
6, by T. F. Bailey, president Electric 
Furnace Co. of America, Alliance, O.; 
“The Lake Erie and Ohio River 
Canal’, to be read April 20, by G. F. 
Stickney, consulting engineer in 
charge, the Lake Erie and Ohio river 
“Local and Gravels as 
in Concrete”, F. M. Mc- 
the Institute. 


canal; Sands 
Aggregates 


Cullough, of Carnegie 





FIG, 3—COLUMBIA STEEL CO. PLANT AT ELYRIA, O. 
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Safe Hand Tools 


the 
is stated in a 
the National Founders’ 
whether the 
af- 


Personal caution § is greatest 


safeguard, it recent 
bulletin of 
Association, 
and apparently 
industrial life or applied to 
specific and seemingly trivial details. 
A spill from a 20-ton ladle of molten 
burn, yet 


observed in 
general important 


fairs of 


metal may cause a serious 
a chip struck from the battered head 
of a 20-cent chisel may result in blind- 


ness to an employe. A defective weld 


in a crane chain may allow a load 
to “let go” with disastrous conse- 
quences, while the use of a _ weak, 


cross-grained or splintered sledge han- 
dle may let the sledge fly across the 
workmen who may 
path. Considerable injury 
traced to the use of 
splintered or 
other 


shop and injure 
be in its 
may also be 
loose-fitting 
broken 
uncared-for 
The largest 
juries in the latter 
wedges, 


wrenches, 
handles and to 
tools. 


contributors 


shovel 
hand 
to in- 
class chisels, 
blacksmith’s tools, 
similar small 


are 
punches, 
stonecutters’ tools and 
hand tools which are subjected to fre- 
hammer blows, in consequence 
their heads become readily 
head 
presents a condition, for 
the next hammer blow break off 
one of the slivers of steel hanging to 
the body of the tool and send it flying 


quent 
of which 
“mushroomed”. A mushroomed 
dangerous 


may 


through the air, with great risk of 
injury to the man handling the tool 
or to others nearby. The remedy 
costs little, is well known, simple 
and effective. When the head _ of 
such a tool is found to be chipped, 


should be 


used 


mushroomed, it 
promptly laid 
again until the head has been ground 


cracked or 


aside and not 








FLOOR AT PLANT 


OF GREAT 
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FIG. 5 


down or dressed to its proper shape. 
A good practice applicable to cold- 
chisels and other tools that must be 
sharpened frequently is to grind down 
their heads every time the tools are 
sharpened, thus preventing the de- 
velopment of a mushroomed condition, 
at the same time retaining the ham- 
mer-hardened which will not 
spread so rapidly in the future life 
of the tools; this practice also avoids 
much waste of the steel which would 
have to be cut off if the 
the tools were _ re-forged. 
precautionary measure, 
tools that are liable 
to be struck by hand hammers or 
sledges should have the upper part 
of the shanks shaped round and slight- 


ends 


otherwise 
heads of 
As a further 
all steel hand 


ly tapered from the top downward 
before they are used at all; care 
should also be taken to make such 
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SEVERE SERVICE IN A MALLEABLE FOUNDRY 


tools of the right grade of steel, else 
the battered, overhanging portions of 
the tools will readily break off. 
The heads of chisels used in pneu- 
matic tools are usually hardened and 
will chip very easily when struck 
with an ordinafy hammer; such chisels 
should never be used in this way. 
The character of hammer and sledge 
handles and their method of fasten- 
ing is worthy of more than passing 
notice. If not straight-grained or if 
the wood used is “short” in texture, 
it must be expected that such handles 
will quickly splinter and break; if 
attached in a slip-shod manner, or if 
insecurely fitted, or if wedged by 
nails instead of wedges, or if the 
handle is water-soaked so as to swell 
and become only temporarily tight 
in the hammer head, it is obvious 
that these ill-fitted handles will be- 
come loose, and that the hammers 
or sledges will fly off when the nails 
loosen up or when the handle dries 


and shrinks. When it is recognized 
that the peculiar function of ham- 
mers and sledges is to strike blows 
with considerable force, it becomes 


clear that .there is no economy in 
cheap but weak handles, and that all 
handles should be carefully purchased 
and properly fastened in place. 

The use of defective file or screw 
driver handles also contributes to the 
sum of injuries caused by hand tools. 
When such handles are split the 
handle end of the file or screw driver 
is apt to be forced through the han- 
dle and puncture the user’s hands; 
when these tools are used without 
handles similar injuries sometimes re- 


sult. The use of only the best han- 
dles is a safe as well as an econom- 
ical measure. 

When smooth-faced hammers. or 
hatchets are used for driving nails, 
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the nails frequently glance and strike 
persons who are working in the 
vicinity. This danger can be, mini- 
mized by the use of hammers or 
hatchets with their faces roughened. 

Wrenches are wrongly used. and 
abused, sometimes because the man- 
agement is over-economical, but us- 
ually because the employe is too lazy 
or impatient to secure the right 
wrenches for the job in hand. Solid 
wrenches that are too large for the 
nut or bolt-head are soon worn into 
a rounded shape that allows them to 
slip and bruise the workmen’s hands, 
also spoiling the shape of the nut 
or bolt-head, which in turn presents 
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tory work than the faulty variety. 
Another tool in common use which 
has contributed a large quota of ac- 
cidental injuries is the pinch bar 
used to pry heavy bodies ‘short dis- 
tances or to “pinch” railroad cars or 
industrial cars to a new position on 
their tracks. These tools are bound 
to slip occasionally, when they are 
apt to bruise or crush the user’s 
hands. There has been developed a 
disc attached to a pinch bar in such a 
way that, if the bar should slip, the 
disc would protect the workmen’s 
hands from injury. This safety de- 
vice also lends confidence to the user 
and thus promotes more rapid work. 

















AUTOMATIC SCREW DRIVING M.:z 


an added risk of the “same kind. 
Wrenches of the right size but worn 
beyond the possibility of giving safe 
and effective service, cause similar 
injuries. Again the remedy is simple 
and even economical; the wrenches 
should be ground or milled to suit 
larger size nuts, or if there is too 
little stock left, they should’ be 
scrapped. Monkey wrenches or Still- 
son wrenches with bent jaws or worn 
adjusting parts, are also apt to cause 
injury by slipping; such wrenches 
should be repaired or replaced. 
Wrenches are cheap; when in good 
condition they are not only safest, but 
do more work as wellas more satisfac- 


\CHINE WITH TWO SPINDLES 


The rapidly growing use of elec- 
tricity for power and light requires 
that workmen should be_ instructed 
to use proper tools when making ad- 
justments on electrically charged ap- 
paratus. Screw drivers, pliers and 
other tools used for this purpose must 
be insulated. When the voltage is 
more than 110, insulated tongs made 
of hard fiber or other non-conduct- 
ing material should be provided for 
safely removing or replacing fuses. 
Some effective system should be 
adopted and carefully followed in 
each shop to prevent the use of im- 
proper or defective handles or tools. 
Only such handles and tools should 
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be purchased or put into service as 
are safest and best for the purpose. 
Even these may in time become un- 
safe by wear; it therefore becomes 
imperative that they should be _ in- 
spected regularly and their safe con- 
dition maintained. In shops where 
such tools are turned into the tool- 
room or stock-room every night the 
storekeepers can be instructed to is- 
sue only such tools again as are 
safely fit for serviee. Where such 
tools are kept out for longer periods, 
the foreman or a_ sub-foreman in 
small shops, or a regularly appointed 
inspector in large plants, should see 
to it that defective tools are turned 
in promptly for renewal or repairs. 
In some plants the foreman or in- 
spector condemns such unsafe tools 
by wiring a red tag to them, indi- 
cating that they must not be used 
again until they have been put in 
good condition. 

Furthermore, the danger of using 
defective tools must be impressed 
upon the workmen from day to day by 
friendly counsel, stern reproof, and 
in some cases by severe discipline. The 
matter will not take care of itself. 


Screw Driving Machine 
For driving screws in straight lines, 
the Reynolds Pattern & Machine Co.., 
Moline, Ill., has designed the two- 
spindle machine shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The screws 
are thrown into pans or hoppers at 
the top of the machine at random. 
They are discharged from the hop- 
pers through magazines which ar- 
range the screws and deliver them to 
the chucks or screw guides as re- 
quired. The spindles are driven. by 
friction gears, in order it is said, that 
the screws may be set to any required 
tightness without danger of over- 
running or splitting screw heads. The 
track carrying the work-loading fix- 
ture extends out clear of the machine, 
so that the fixture may be loaded con- 
veniently. The work is held in place 
by hook shaped clamps which are 
shown clearly in the illustration. When 
in operation, the work-loading fixture 
is indexed along the track by means 
of a hand wheel, there being an opera- 
tor on each side of the machine. 
After all the screws on one face have 
been driven, the fixture is turned 
over and locked the other side up by 
means of a special pin, after which 
the work is indexed back through the 
machine. It is therefore possible to 
drive screws on both sides of the 
work at one setting. The spindles 
operate at about 720 revolutions per 
minute, driving the screws much faster 
than they could be set by hand. 
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Magnet in Hospital 
Work 


removal of small pieces of 

or steel-jacketed bullets by 
electro-magnets in hospitals abroad 
is one of the latest applications of 
science to surgery. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has installed in 
its relief department a magnet for re- 
moving metal embedded in the flesh. 

The magnet, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is mounted 
on a box containing the resistor which 
is used to regulate the amount of cur- 


The 


shrapnel 


rent flowing through the coils. It 
requires 4,000 watts to operate the 
magnet. 

Frequently iron and steel workers 
get bits of metal in their eyes or 
hands. Previously the only means of 


removal was by probing, which is 
uncertain and painful. this ma- 
chine was put in operation at East 
Pittsburgh it has found to be 
a simple proceeding to extract such 


The portion of the body in 


Since 
been 


particles. 
which the foreign particle is embedded 
the tip of the 
switch closed and the 
The pole is re- 


near 
the 
magnet does the rest. 
movable, a number of different shapes 


is placed pole 


magnet, 


being supplied for various classes of 
work. 

It is very common for flying bits 
If they 
become 
the 


dif- 


of metal to lodge in the eye. 
strike sufficient 
embedded, the 
powerful 


force to 
without 


with 
removal, 
aid of a 
ficult operation. 

The use of a powerful magnet in- 


magnet is a 


sures the removal of all traces of iron 
from wounds in any part of the body. 


Some remarkably small pieces have 
Leen extracted in this way, one re- 
cently recovered being only 1/12 the 


thickness of a delicate needle. 


One workman recently attempted 
to drill one of his own teeth. The 
drill broke off about “%-inch from 


the end and remained in the cavity. 


For a time it was thought that the 
tooth would have to be pulled. How- 
ever, a special extension was made 


and fitted to the magnet pole. As 
soon as the extension was brought in 
contact with the drill and the current 
switched on, the drill was immediately 
drawn out. 


The United States Non-Condensing 
Boiler Co., Erie, Pa., has issued a 


bulletin describing the Moffat system 
of furnishing boilers with feed water. 
The theory upon this system 
is based is that a boiler which is sup- 
plied with feed water at a tempera- 
ture steam is made to 
perform than that for 


which 


below its own 
another duty 
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which it was designed. The Moffat 
system is designed to supply the boil- 
er with hot water, the preheating of 
which is done independently of the 
boiler. 


Crude Oil as a Reducing 
Agent 


In southern California and in other 
western states, it is stated in a recent 
bulletin issued by the Bureau of Mines, 
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those interested in the subject have for 
years been considering the possibility of 
using crude oil as a reducing agent. So 
far as is known, the oil has not as yet 
been so used successfully. That the car- 
bon and hydrogen of the oil will reduce 
iron oxides is self-evident, but as yet no 
one seems to have been able to solve the 
problem of bringing the ore and the oil 
together at the proper temperature. As 
a result of a preliminary investigation 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines as to 
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there are rather large iron deposits of 
high-grade ore but coke is too expensive 
to permit ordinary blast-furnace smelt- 
ing and the use of charcoal for electric- 
furnace work is entirely out of the ques- 
tion, as there are no forests to furnish 
the wood necessary for its production. 
On the other hand, crude oil is generaily 
rather plentiful and comparatively 
cheap in such districts, especially in Cali- 
fornia. 

Aside from the possible use of oil in 


connection with electric-furnace work, 





USED IN 





WORK 


FIRST-AID 


the possibility of using crude oil as a 
reducing agent, it seems as if about the 
only manner in which crude oil may be 
used for this purpose is first to convert 
it into a fixed gas and then to introduce 
this into the crucible’of an electric fur- 
nace, thus preheating the gas to such a 
temperature that it will effectively re- 
duce the iron oxides as it passes up 
through the shaft of the furnace. Be 
that as it may, it is to be sincerely hoped 
that ultimately a suitable process may be 
devised whereby oil may be used as a 
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reducing agent, and thus broaden the 
field for the possible application of the 
electric furnace in the reduction of iron 
ores, 

That the electric furnace has been suc- 
cessful in smelting of iron ores in dis- 
tricts where the conditions are favorable 
is shown by the fact that 10 furnaces 
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of the Swedish type with a total capacity 
of about 22,000 kilowatts have been 
erected in Sweden, Norway and Switzer- 
land. In this country there is one iron 
plant of two electric furnaces with a 
total capacity of 5,000 kilowatts in oper- 
ation at Heroult, Cal. The type of fur- 
nace used in California is different from 
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that used in Sweden, owing to the fact 
that a different grade of iron is desired 
from that produced in Sweden; that is, 
in Sweden a metal is produced that is 
low in silicon and carbon and particu- 
larly well suited to steel making, where- 
as in California the demand is for a 
soft gray foundry iron. 


What is “Fire Proof” Construction? 


IRE PROOF construction, it is 
F stated by S. A. Brentano, in a 

recent issue of Modern Building, 
is an expression more generally mis- 
vsed than any other structural term. 
Whether or not this is caused by an 
ignorance of the meaning of the 
words, is a question. 

Just recently, in talking over fire 
proof construction, a client said to 
me, “But you hear so often of fire 
proof buildings burning.” His only 
source of information, as is the case 
with most people, was the news- 
papers, and so often the technically 
uninformed think of any building en- 
closed with brick walls, as a “fire 
proof” building. Fhe public never 
hears a word concerning the hundreds 
of really fire proof buildings that 
withstand rigid tests of fire every 
year, but let a near fire proof build- 
ing be ‘damaged by fire and it is 
made the subject of a double space 
front page story, in the newspapers 
all over the United States. 

Is it right that fire proof construc- 
tion should be abused as it is with 
never a word raised in its defense? 
Would the doctors permit the misuse 
of one of their technical terms that 
would do untold damage to their pro- 
fession without raising the defensive 
cry of enlightenment? If it is pro- 
fessionally ethical for the doctors to 
protect themselves against the ignor- 
ant or careless use of their terms, 
why should it not be right for archi- 
tects and engineers who really know 
that there is such a thing as fire proof 
construction, to spread broadcast the 
correct understanding of a. fire proof 
building, and not to allow the public 
to go on thinking that the term, “fire 
proof construction” is merely a _ tech- 
nical expression instead of the reality 
it is. 

The architects themselves are often 
at fault, and in order to keep the 
i.rst cost down and please a client— 
often to securé work—an architect 
will sometimes promise a modern 
“fire proof” building, which in_ his 
ignorance of the subject the client 
accepts as such. He may in all prob- 
ability get brick walls, and reinforced 
concrete floors, which certainly will 
not burn, but the entire finish of the 





building, doors, office partitions and 
windows will be of pine or other 
combustible materials. The elevator 
shafts and stairways are frequently 
not enclosed. In fact, instead of each 
floor being isolated through these 
means, the elevator and stairways— 
the flames’ greatest friends—are open, 
waiting to form an excellent flue be- 
tween floors, with a perfect draught 
to carry the fire from one floor to 
another. 





Combustible Roofing 


One of the simplest examples that 
I can think of in the misuse of the 
term “fire proof” is in roofing ma- 
terials. Ninety per cent of the ready 
made roofs on the market are sup- 
posed by the public to be fire proof. 
Many times they are advertised as 
such. The public, however, would 
stand aghast to see one of the sam- 
ples of these roofs burst into flame 
on the application of a lighted match. 

Another substance that is greatly 
misrepresented is structural _ steel. 
People knew that steel will not burn, 
and they therefore apply to it the 
term “fire proof’, yet it is often worse 
than wood in case of a hot fire unless 
it is properly protected from contact 
with heat by a thick layer of concrete 
or other heat resisting material. When 
a fire strikes unprotected structural 
steel, the steel warps and twists be- 
yond belief, and the worst part of it 
is that the steel is so tough and 
strong that it will pull everything 
with it when it does warp and twist, 
thereby often wrecking the entire 
building. 

A serious educational campaign 
should be undertaken by those vitally 
interested in the promotion of modern 
fire proof construction, to show the 
public that a fire proof building is an 
actuality and to give the layman a 
true conception of the correct use and 
meaning of the term “fire proof”. 
This effort need not be directed so 
much towards the architect and engi- 
neer, for they know—and the better 
class of architects will join heartily 
in any effort tending to a correct 
understanding on the part of the gen- 
eral public. 

One of an architect’s most difficult 


problems lies in the handling of a 
client who lacks technical knowledge. 
Oftentimes a client is lured to un- 
scrupulous practitioners by false prom- 
ises of the latter’s ability to plan what 
they are pleased to call “fire proof” 
buildings, for less money than an 
honest architect tells them must be 
expended for a genuinely fire proof 
structure. 

Nothing is truer than the old say- 
ing “Seeing is believing.” Hence, let 
the public see with their own eyes 
and through the eyes of correctly in- 
formed newspapers, that an actually 
fire proof building is proof against 
fire. Let the public see that the ap- 
plication of the term “fire proof” to 
those buildings that are being de- 
stroyed by fire is unfair and a glaring 
misrepresentation. 


To Manufacture Mold- 
ing Machines 


The E. H. Mumford Co., incorporat- 
ed in May, 1905, when E. H. Mumford 
resigned as secretary and_ treasurer 
of the Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
is again engaged in the molding ma- 
chine business, with headquarters at 
Front and Franklin street, Elizabeth, 
N. J. A complete line of molding 
machines is being designed and man- 
ufactured to meet the requirements 
of the foundry trade and while these 
will be interchangeable with previous 
types of Mumford machines, they are 
to be re-designed to meet every re- 
quirement of latter-day practice. By 
a singular coincidence Mr. Mumford 
is again taking up the molding ma- 
chine business at the same place where 
in 1895 he joined Harris Tabor in 
the development of the first vibrator 
molding machine. 

The Lea-Courtenay line of turbine 
and volute pumping machinery has 
been handled in Chicago for a num- 
ber of years by the Maher & Byrne 
Co., Otis building. The Lea-Courte- 
nay Co. has decided to open its own 
Chicago branch and Mr. Maher, for- 
merly of the Maher & Byrne Co., has 
become associated with the Lea- 
Courtenay Co. as Chicago manager, 
with offices in the Conway building. 


























Money and Iron: Fact, Comment 
Great Prosperity of the American Radiator Co. 


Annual Report Shows Why it Can Pile Pig Iron—Railway Steel Spring Co. Makes Poor 


Among those who were not fully 
informed as to the sound financial 
condition of the American Radiator 
Co., the recent announcement that 
this company would store a _ large 
tonnage of pig iron purchased last 
November, and place new orders for 
its current requirements, was received 
with much surprise. 

The annual report of the company, 
just issued for the year ending Jan. 
31, 1915, shows why the company is 
able to hold pig iron already bought 
as an investment and place additional 
orders. 

The net profits of the parent com- 
pany for the year were $2,289,075, 
compared with $2,081,267 for the pre- 
ceding year. The combined net profits 
of the parent and foreign companies 
were $2,784,741. The surplus of the 
parent company as of Jan. 3], 1915, 
amounted to $7,127,585, as against $6,- 
704,190 for the preceding year. The 
combined surpluses of the parent and 
foreign companies were $13,524,037. 
The income account of the parent 
company as of Jan. 31, compares as 


follows: 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 





Mat Prehit), 'ss view sss $2,289,075 $2,081,267 
Less div., prid. stock.. 210,000 210,000 
Cem SE ew one us *1,655,680 *1,393,590 

NES clas Kime ie Seed $1,603,590 
eee ea i 423,395 477,677 


,127,585 6,704,190 


“I 


Total surplus 


*Cash $911,580 and stock, $744,100 in 1915 
and cash $717,090 and stock $676,500 in 1914. 


Commenting on the prosperity of 
the American Radiator Co., a Cleve- 
land business man who has watched 
this. concern closely, said to a repre- 
sentative of The Iron Trade Review: 

“The company has won success by 
able management and _ progressive 
methods. I understand that their bust- 
ness is about 45 per cent of the radi 
ator business of the country; it does 
not scek a monopoly of the radiator 
business, but is content to hold what 
it has in the United States and extend 
in foreign countries. It has a splen- 
did organization and to this more tha 
anything else, is due its prosperity, 
continued even in years of depression 
for most industries. Other companies 
have difficulties in the same field not 
on account of any unfair competition 
of the American Radiator Co., but 
because they have not been able to 


perfect their organizations as_ the 
older company has done. 

“One of the big achievements of 
the company has been the extension 
of its business among the farmers of 
the country, who have been convinced 
that they, as well as city folks, ought 
to introduce the use of radiators in 
their homes, and the farmers have 
been able to buy on account of the 
high prices and good crops so preva- 
lent in recent years.” 

President Clarence M. Wooley, in 
his statement to stockholders, says 


“The financial condition of the 
satisfactory. The 
quick assets, as disclosed by the 
balance sheet represent an 
amount equal to 59 per cent of 
the capital stock outstanding. The 
aggregate value of the tangible 
assets of the company at home 


company is 


and abroad, inclusive of reserves, 
at the close of the last fiscal year, 
was $24,765,988. The net profits 
of the entire business, domestic 
and foreign, were, therefore, equal 
to 11.2 per cent of the tangible 
assets. It is interesting to note 
that while the aggregate earnings 
in their relation to the said as- 
sets were but 11.2 per cent, the 
percentage of earnings on the 
common stock was 31.45 per cent 
after the payment of 7 per cent 
on the preferred stock. 

“The business in foreign coun- 
tries had disclosed a generous in- 
crease up to Aug. 1, but there 
after, due to the European war, 
the volume of business and net 
profits have materially decreased 
Each of the foreign companies, 
however, continues to transact 
some business and the aggregate 
profits as of Jan. 31, 1915, were in 
excess of the earnings as of Aug 
1, 1914, showing that progress has 
been made notwithstanding the 
conditions created by the war. 
No dividends have been declared 
by any of the foreign companies 
since their inception, their entire 
profits having been utilized for 
the continued extension of the 
business abroad. For this reason 
their income has not been includ- 
ed in the balance sheets of this 
company. 


The general balance sheet of the 


Showing—Industrial Stocks Affected by European Developments 


parent company as of Jan. 31 com- 
pares as follows: 


ASSETS. 
1915, 1914, 
Real est. plants, mehy., 
patents, etc., Feb. 1.$11,400,223 $9,953,883 
Add. during year..... 537,383 1,746,339 
Less gen. deprec...... 300,000 300,000 


26 hing ey wasn $11,637,607 $11,400,223 








Net 
Cusle EFS UNE, Oe Cl 2,793,122 
Natee 800i 3575 267 ,406 312,022 
Aeeths | FOG 86s ixtind etic 1,430,804 1,778,425 
Raw material, sup. and ‘ 
finished products 2,128,073 1,996,940 
Fee LANCE NESS $19,233,354 $18,280,735 
LIABILITIES. 
Cap. stock - +++» «$11,185,600 $10,441,500 
Accts. and bills pay... 920,169 1,135,044 
Sargeag ss Peace bv aee 7,127,585 6,704,199 
Petal WA» es ka $19,233,354 $18,280,735 
QUICK ASSETS. 
Total quick assets.... $7,595,747 $6,880,511 
Less al) accounts and 
bills payable 920,169 1,135,044 
Net quick assets.... $6,675,578 $5,745,466 


The American Radiator Co. has 
plants at Kansas City, Litchfield, LIL, 
Bremen, Ind., Springfield, O., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Detroit, Buffalo, Titus- 
ville, Pa, and Bayonne, N. J., and 
has branch selling offices and dis- 
tributing warehouses in the _ chief 
cities of the country. Acting through 
separate organizations it has manufac- 
turing plants and sales offices in Can- 
ada, England, France, Germany, Italy 
and + Austria. 


Heavy Decrease 


Failure. to earn the preferred divi- 
dend by $570,546 by the Railway Steel 
Spring Co. for the fiscal year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1914, offers an eloquent 
testimonial of the poor conditions 
which have prevailed in the equip- 
ment market. The surplus after charges 
amounted to $374,454, equal, after de- 
preciation allowance, to 2.77 per cent 
on the $13,500,000 preferred stock, as 
compared with 8.3 per cent earned on 
the same stock in the previous year. 
The decrease in the gross earnings 
was $3,336,720. The retiring directors 
were re-elected at the annual meeting. 

In his report to stockholders Presi- 
dent F. F. Fitzpatrick says: “A number 
of the largest and most dependable 
customers have ordered less than 25 
per cent of their normal requirements 
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of previous years. This condition in 
a measure is still prevalent, although 
to a somewhat less marked degree, 
but all indications now seem to point 
to a return of confidence and a fceel- 
ing of encouragement, -which cannot 
help but be conducive to a _ grad- 
ual revival of business throughout the 
country. 

“In view of the diminished volume 
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Lackawanna Steel Co.’s 
Report 

“The results of the year 1914 are 
the worst the steel trade of the United 
States has known since your company 
has been in operation,” says President 
E. A. S. Clarke, in the report of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. and subsidiary 
‘companies for the year ending Dec. 





SHIPMENTS OF PRODUCTS OF LACKAWANNA STEEL CO. FOR FIVE YEARS. 











1914. 1913, 1912. 1911. 1910. 

Standard rails .... ae SY Ona 176,877 336,339 303,100 225,699 363,577 
eS. ae ie a 6,384 8,276 14,499 18,521 26,288 
Angle bars, fittings, etc. 47,778 75,606 68,782 35,424 60,071 
Structural shapes ..... 85,568 138,538 116,201 116,581 146,641 
DUE 52) Beedine Liles oa o ¥< ‘ kak ts ees 25,941 57,529 64,570 52,756 87,469 
Merchant steel products.......... neat 102,259 163,887 148,454 77,010 67,150 
Sheet bars, slabs, billets and blooms.... 44,464 62,045 99,445 92,967 159,761 
Scrap iron and miscellaneous............ 90,461 142,601 168,495 141,405 171,558 

ee ee ee sats 579,742 984,921 983,546 760,363 1,082,515 





of business, a pronounced reduction 
has been made in the general expenses 
of the company, but the efficiency of 
the organization has not been impaired 
and the plants have been maintained 
in proper condition, so that the com- 
pany is prepared to promptly meet 
and take care of any increase in the 
volume of its business. Advantage 


repairs and maintenance ..........0...-.56- 
Deduct :--Interest on bonds and debentures: 


Lackawanna Steel Co. 
Subsidiary companies 


Rentals and royalties 
Balance (deficit) 


Less—Appropriations : 
For extinguishment of mines and mining 


For depreciation and accruing renewals.. 


Deficit for the year.. 
Surplus at Jan. 1, 1914 


Balance of surplus 


Less: 
Dividends 


Fire loss in excess of amount recovered by insurance 


Berpins. at Bet. Sic TSE4. cacwccacns 


Gross sales and earnings............. 


Less-——-Manufacturing and producing costs and operating expenses.... ; 14, 


Total net income from manufacturing and 
Dividends on investments, net income from property rented, e 


Teta! income ........, 


Deduct—Administrative, selling and genera] expenses.. 
MCE aials sé beh ChEy babe bie 
Commercial discount and interest. . 


Net earnings for the year 1914, per income accomunt..................0065 


has been taken of the prevailing low 
prices for raw materials during the 
year, and the inventory accounts show 
an increased tonnage of materials on 
hand at the works as cOmpared with 
previous years. In taking the inven- 
tory at the close of the year it was 
valued at cost or less and in no case 
at higher than the current market 


” 


prices, 


Total net earnings of all properties after deducting ali expenses, including ordinary 


31, 1914. “The new tariff, which be- 
gan toward the end of 1913 to influ- 
ence prices downward, through possi- 
bility of foreign competition, kept 
them during 1914 at as low a level, 
having regard to the increases in cost 
of production due to higher cost of 
labor and taxes, as has ever obtained. 
In addition, uncertainty as to the ef- 


LACKAWANNA STEEL CO. AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


Income Account for Year Ending Dec. 31, 1914. 


$1 »700.00 


749 
315,950.00 








$2,065,650.00 
101,536.00 
siemens’ $167,186.00 


. $ 585,807.54 














investments... .$ 226,848.47 
839,788.57 
—_—____—— 1,066,637.04 
. $1,652,444.58 
7,514,876.71 
ee . $5,862,432.13 
$ 350.00 
84,624.93 
Cera toned 84,974.93 


Profit and Loss Account for Year Ending Dec. 31, 1914. 


281,639.46 
057,189.48 


operating . $ 2,224,449.98 
338,488.59 


PrP ee ae ee aincidtaes. @ B06R 936.57 
$563,495.51 
as whee Ged 390,815.44 
eee 6's 27,249.16 

— - 981,560.11 

$ 1,581,378.46 


lect of existing and proposed legisla- 
tion so impaired confidence that the 
volume of all business was greatly 
decreased, and the consumption of 
steel reduced to practically the bare 
necessities of current needs. The out- 
break of war in Europe prevented the 
improvement which it was expected 
might follow the wonderful crop yield; 
and the granting of increased rates to 
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the railroads, while gratifying as show- 
ing that the interstate commerce com- 
mission recognizes that these great 
public utilities must be permitted to 
carn a fair return on their investment, 
came too late to have much effect on 
the business of 1914. 

“This situation is strongly reflected 
in the results of your company’s op- 
erations. Shipments are with one 
exception the lowest in its history; 
the average price of $28.08 per gross 
ton received for the materials shipped 
is $2.26 less than in the preceding 
year; and the deficit is $326,171.51 
greater than that of 1908, the only 
other year in which your company 
has shown a deficit. 

“Such a situation is abnormal con- 
sidering the large amounts spent on 
additions and improvements to your 
plants and properties and the econo- 
mies resulting therefrom; but the ex- 
planation lies in the fact that average 
prices received per gross ton were 
$3.55 less than in 1908, while rates of 
wages paid averaged about 11 per cent 
higher and were maintained at this 
level throughout the industry in spite 
of the reduced volume of business. 
Yet most of your employes, owing to 
working but little over half of the 
normal time, suffered a loss of income 
equivalent to a very drastic reduction 
in rates of wages. 

“Your company received during 
1914, from mines which it owns, or is 
interested in, and from other sources, 
623,569 gross tons of iron ore and 
produced a total of 552,761 gross tons 
of coke and 499,219 gross tons of pig 
iron. It also produced 118,175 gross 
tons of bessemer ingots and 535,661 
f open hearth ingots, a 


cross tons ¢ 
total of 653,836 gross tons of steel in- 
cots of all kinds. 

“Your properties have been main- 
tained in high physical condition and 
are in better shape than ever before 
The equipment of open-hearth fur 
naces is such as to supply the maxi- 
mum demand for that grade of steel 
as rapidly as it presents itself. 

“During the year, $188,000 face value 
of bonds of subsidiary companies were 
redeemed and canceled; and $975,000 
face value of your company’s five 
year 5 per cent convertible gold 
debentures were purchased in the mar- 
ket and placed in your treasury, mak- 
ing a total of $3,214,000 face value of 
these debentures owned as of Dec. 31. 

“While working capital as shown 
hy the surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities has decreased $1,- 
714,374.77, it is still ample for your 
companies’ needs, and stands at $16,- 
540,936.83. Cash on hand and in banks 


amounts to $2,261,088.00, a decrease of 


$263,649.26. 
“Your company’s five year 5 per 
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cent gold debentures, of which $9,- 
994,000 face value are outstanding, ma- 


ture on March 1, next. Of these, $3,- 
994,000 will be redeemed and can- 
celed, and your company has sold at 


$6,000,000 face 
value of its two year 6 per cent gold 


March 1, 1915, the 


satisfactory price 


notes to be dated 
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SHIPMENTS OF PRODUCTS OF LACK 
AWANNA STEEL CO., 1910-1914 
proceeds from which will be applied 
toward payment of the remaining $6,- 
000,000 of After this 
financing has your 
annual fixed 

$139,700. 


hand 


debentures. 
been completed, 
company’s charges will 
be reduced 

“Orders on 


have increased 
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since Jan. 1; the outlook is for a con+ 
tinuing increase during the balance 
of the first six months, and it is hoped 
that the year 1915 will show improve- 
ment over 1914,” 





Will Increase Stock 


Directors of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.,: Youngstown, O., at a 
meeting last week decided to ask 
stockholders of the company to 
authorize an increase in preferred 
stock from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
The company has an authorized com- 


mon stock of $20,000,000, of which 
$18,000,000 is outstanding. The pro- 
posal will be voted upon by stock- 


holders April 6 and probably will be 
approved. At that time it also will 
be decided whether the stock will be 
present holders at par or 
whether it will be sold at the market 


issucd to 


price, which now is around $112 a 
share. 
The additional stock, if approved, 


probably will not be issued all at once, 
but from time to time at the discre- 
tion of the directors, to pay for im- 
provements and extensions which have 
been contemplated for some time. It 
is likely, however, that at least $3,000,- 
000 will be issued immediately, to 
provide funds for the construction of 
a large battery of by-product ovens. 
Plans for building this coke plant 
have been completed and work is ex- 
pected to start in 60 days. It will 
have a capacity of about 2,200 tons 
of coke per day and is designed to 
supply the entire needs of the cor- 
poration for fuel for its blast furnaces 
and cupolas, in which it uses approxi- 
mately 780,000 tots per annum. 

The remaining $2,000,000 of the is- 
sue, if approved, will be sold to pro- 
vide funds for additions to the finish- 
ing mills. The company’s steel plant 
has a capacity of about 25,000 tons a 
month which at present is not 
equalled by its rolling mill capacity. 
The proposed additions will add about 
20 per cent to the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.’s output, and will reduce 
costs of production materially. 

Directors of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. are: Henry Wick, C. D. 
Hine, George E. Day, H. H. Stam- 
baugh, James A. Campbell, E. L. Ford, 
Robert Bentley and J. G. Butler Jr., 
all of Youngstown; J. L. Severance 
and H. G. Dalton, Cleveland. 





' by] 

Vulcan Detinning Co.’s 
Report 

The annual report of the 

Detinning Co. for the fiscal year end- 

cd Dec. 31, 1914, shows a deficit for 

the year of $73,939, as against a def- 


Vulcan 


29 


wn 


icit in 1913 of $213,570. The income 
account compares as follows: 








1914, 1913. 

i a en ee $784,688 $777,055 
Ex., repairs, rent, etc... 859,541 991,334 
ee a isin tse haa een $74,852 $214,280 
Ovher O66 k ik ccs 914 710 
OSES glk eo es theo $73,939 $213,579 





The New York office. of the Cleve- 





Features of the News | 
Gold imperts of $750,000 direct 


from London announced Tuesday 
the first direct return of gold since 
exchange turned in this country’s 
favor. 

Pennsylvania’s monthly ecernings 
report shows net loss for January 
of $227,000 on the lines east and 
$780,000 on the lines west. 

Operations in the stock market 
held in check early in the week by 
Washington dispatches relative to 
proposed blockade of Germany by 
the allied fleets. 

Bond market shows considerable 
buoyancy in spite of increased offer- 
ings for foreign account. 

In spite of danger of neutral ships 
in British waters, cotton shipments 
are holding up very weil. The sea- 
son’s shipments on March 1 amount- 
ed to 5,283,000 bales, compared with 
8,883,000 bales during the entire 
season up to Sept. 1. 

The French government has sus- 
pended the import duty on steel 
rails, which amounted to $18 per 
metric ton. 

Stocks and bonds on New York 
exchanges reached the highest lev- 
els of the week Saturday. United 
States Steel advanced 1% and was 
the most active stock on the list. 

The report of the New York 
clearing house indicated loan ex- 
pansion of $32,000,000 and increase 
of deposits of $31,900,000. There 
was a cash reserve gain of $12,000 
and a decrease in excess reserve of 
$5,167,000. . 

Insurance companies are increas- 
ing their loans, owing to the large 
amount of idle money. 











land Punch & Shear Works Co. and 
the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., in charge of F. P. Hurlbut, has 
been removed from room 825, 30 
Church street, to room 1578, 50 Church 
street. 


The nail factory and plate mill of 
the E. & G. Brooke Iron Co., at 
Birdsboro, Pa., have resumed opera- 


tions. 








Business News from the Capital 


Important Reasons Relating to Foreign and Domestic Affairs for Rejoicing 


About the Adjournment of Congress 


Washington, March 9.—Never in the 
history of the country was the ad- 
journment of a congress so earnestly 
desired as was that of the sixty-third, 
which came to an end last Thursday, 
with several records established. That 
statement, while sweeping, it is be- 
lieved, will stand up under scrutiny. 
Not only had business become sorely 





Efficiency System 
Advocated 


In protesting against the abolish- 
ing of scientific shop management 
in government arsenals and navy 
yards, Senator Weeks, of Mas- 
sachusetts, made this interesting 
Statement: 

“Mr. President, tf the men in 
the Watertown arsenal, in Mas- 
sachusetts, 660 odd, could go into 
a booth and cast an Australian bal- 
lot in favor of or against the Tay- 
lor efficiency system which has been 
established there, I believe that 
three-fourths of them at least would 
be in favor of it. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars are paid. for 
added results obtained under its op- 
erations. The other day the chief 
of ordnance, unwisely, I think, sus- 
pended the system while the house 
was considering what acticn should 
be taken by ‘that body. The day he 
suspended the system, a@ man had 
been given an order to make 132 
screw-driver blades. He worked 
five hours that day on the order 
and made 80 blades in the five 
hours, or 16 blades an hour. The 
next day, when he undertook the 
completion of the order, and the 
following day, he made the other 
52 blades in 13 hours, or an average 
of four an hour.” 











tried by the long and weary sessions 
of continuous legislating, covering a 
period of 542 days, but also the inter- 
national situation made it desirable 
that congress should quit and go 
home. While there was remarkably 
little jingoism heard on the floor of 
either branch, the last days of con- 
gress developed an increasing ten- 
dency in that direction. It is confi- 
dently believed that the President, not 


only on account of giving business a. 


rest, but also to avoid any outbreaks 
in congress, was extremely anxious 
that an extra session should be avoid- 
ed 


The business world, as_ will be 


shown by a glance at the accompany- 
ing table, will have plenty of legisla- 
tion to think over as the result of 
the activities of the busy and turbul- 
ent sixty-third congress. President 
Wilson on the day that the congress 
adjourned issued a statement saying 
“Business has now a time of calm and 
thoughtful adjustment before it, dis- 
turbed only by the European war”, 
evidently attempting once more to re- 
assure business that it will not be 
hampered further by legislation. 

The sixty-third congress was called 
in extra session on April 7, 1913, and, 
except for 81 days, it occupied two 
years of legislating. It marked a new 
record for continuous sitting. The 
last and third session saw virtually 
nothing accomplished other than the 
passage of the appropriation bills. But 
the first and second sessions were un- 
usually busy ones, with great quan- 
tities of legislation enacted into law. 
The driving ferce of the President 
kept the legislative hoppers going in- 
dustriously, turning out laws he de- 
sired, and his domination was amaz- 
ing in its success. In the third ses- 
sion, however, revolts, threatened pre- 
viously, broke out, and he was unable 
to corral the seven Democrats of the 
upper branch who refused to vote for 
the administration ship purchase bill. 
That marked the first and so far the 
only defeat the President has met. 
Some believe that, were it not for 
fear of inflammatory talk in congress 
about the war, the President would 
have insisted on a special session and 
again taken up the fight to pass the 
ship bill. As matters stand, however, 
the measure will in all probability 
never be revived. 

The President has said that there is 
no reason why a special session should 
be called, either in the near future or 
in the fall. He evidently thinks and 
hopes there will not be another con- 
gress until the regular session in De- 
cember. Indications are that only the 
international situation would be re- 
sponsible for an extra session, al- 
though some assume that the deficit 
the treasury is facing might be the 
cause of a special session. This opin- 
ion does not appear to carry much 
force. The sixty-third congress as- 
suredly did not expend money as 
though a deficit was feared, despite 
the much heralded economy talk. All 
told, the congress appropriated ap- 
proximately $2,240,000,000. 

It revolutionized the tariff svstem 
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as it had been established since the 
last previous Democratic administra- 
tion, and in its enactment of the fed- 
eral reserve law gave to the country 
an entirely new financial policy. This 
measure has been characterized as the 
one really constructive law enacted 
during the Wilson administration. The 
anti-trust laws, many hold, have only 
burdened the records, confused the 





Bills Passed and Not 
Passed 


Important bills enacted into law: 

Underwood-Simmons tariff law, 
with income tax. 

Federal reserve act 

Clayton anti-trust law. 

Law creating federal trade com- 
mission, 

Repeal of Panama canal act ex- 
empting American coastwise ships 
from payment of tolls. 

Law for construction of govern- 
ment railroad in Alaska at a cost of 
$35,000,000, 

War revenue law. 

Act transferring foreign-owned or 
built vessels to American registry. 

The seamen’s law. 

Immigration bill’ passed, but was 
vetoed by the President. 

Measures which failed to pass: 

Ship purchase bill, defeated by 
filibuster in senate. 

Rayburn securities bill to control 
issue of stock and bonds. of com- 
mon carriers. 

The conservation bills. 

Labor safety bureau bill. 

Philippine independence bill. 

Appropriation for armor plate 
plant. 











Sherman act and before they are un- 
derstood will have to be passed upon 
by the courts. Others, however, think 
they will, once they are placed into 
full operation, eliminate the “zone of 
doubt” around the Sherman law and 
prove unusually beneficial to business. 
Labor and agricultural organizations 
assert that the Clayton law exempts 
them from prosecution under the anti- 
trust act, while business interests, as 
a general thing, hold the contrary 
opinion. It seems obvious, therefore, 
that this is one of the many questions 
raised by this legislation that courts 
will have to decide. 

The seamen’s bill, enacted into law 
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Business News from the Capital 


Organized Labor Wins in Its Fight Against Efficiency in Govern- 


during the last days of the sixty-third 
congress and signed by the President 
a few hours before adjournment, is a 
between vessel owners 
the International 


compromise 
and members. of 
Seamen’s Union. For 20 years, ef- 
forts to pass a seamen’s bill have 
failed. Organized labor got more out 
of the present act than did_ ship- 
owners. Many members of congress 
say the measure is fraught with dan- 
ger of international complications, for 
it will, after one year, cause abroga- 
tion of about 30 commercial treaties. 
Organized labor was defeated, how- 
ever, in its effort to have an immigra- 
tion law enacted with the literacy test 
included. The measure did pass both 
branches, but was vetoed by President 
Wilson because it carried the literacy 
The house early in the second 
session of the sixty-third congress 
passed the labor safety bureau _ bill, 
but the senate never any ap- 
preciable attention. 


clause. 


gave it 


Fight Against Efficiency 
Wins 


March 
refusing to yield to 
the 
fail of 
the 
carried to 


9.—Absolutely 
the 
peril of 


Washington, 
senate con- 


ferees even at having 
the 
conferees on 
last week 


the fight of organized labor to abolish 


house 
bill 


issue 


measures passage, 


naval and army 


successful 


scientific shop management from gov- 


ernment arsenals and navy yards. 
According to Senator Oliver, who 
favored retention of the system, the 
stop watch system is used only at 
the Watertown, Mass., arsenal, and 
that arsenal, being provided _ for 


through the fortifications bill, it would 
not be affected by the organized labor 
riders in the army and naval bills. 
However, Gen. Crozier, chief of ord- 
nance, of the army, has, as has been 
pointed out, suspended the system at 


the Watertown arsenal pending the 
results of the wage board system 
which is to be applied there. The 
bonus system, however, has been 
kicked out bodily from government 
institutions, and it is apparently the 


purpose of organized labor, flushed 
with this victory, to spread the cam- 
paign against efficiency shop systems 
So as to wipe it out of private plants 
wherever possible. 

The first rider abolishing the Taylor 
the army bill 
Repre- 


system was placed in 


on the floor of the house by 


ment Arsenals and Navy Yards 


sentative Deitrick, a “lame duck”, de- 
feated for re-election, but it was killed 
in the senate. The same rider found 
its way in the naval bill through the 
same influences. The senate knocked 
them out. When the bills went to 
conference the house conferees showed 
themselves conciliatory when it came 
to yielding on many items, but they 
positively refused to do so when the 
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HERE’S HOPING YOU DON’T 
efficiency system amendment was 
reached. Senator Chamberlain, in 


every 
the 


ac- 


charge of the army bill, said 
possible argument was used by 
senate conferees to support. the 
tion of the upper branch of congress 
in retaining the efficiency system, but 
that their arguments were utterly fu- 
tile. In consequence the senate con- 
ferees were forced to yield or see these 
two great supply measures fail of 
passage, a thing which actually hap- 
pened to two appropriations measures, 
the Indian and pnostoffice bills. 
Organized labor, therefore, scored 
a big victory. But it was not the only 
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COME 


one it accomplished, for the seaman’s 
bill, passed largely to their liking, 
although not entirely, was signed on 
the final day of the sixty-third con- 
gress by the President. 

“I do not wish men to work more 
hours or work harder than an aver- 
age man should,” said Senator Weeks, 
in protesting against the abolishing 
of scientific shop management. “I do 
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NEXT DECEMBER 


BACK TILL 


not wish them driven to the limit of 
their capacity, which would be beyond 
the capacity of some men, but I 
want a standard of efficiency estab- 
lished, and that is all there is in the 
stop-watch method that has been so 
much criticized. It is not a question 
of timing a man to see how much 
work he can do as much as it is a 
question of timing a man to see how 
many motions he makes which can be 
eliminated. It is to eliminate waste 
motion that the stop watch has been 
used, not to find out how much the 
best man can do and then require 
other men to do the same thing.” 
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Complaint Against Coal 
and Coke Rates 


March 9.—In 
with the 
commerce the Buffalo 
Union Furnace Co. and the Wickwire 
Steel Co. charge that by reason of 
freight rates on coal and coke they 
have been damaged to the extent of 
$200,000 and $125,000. It is asserted 
that the rates the 
tage of the Rogers, Brown Iron Co., 
Buffalo, and the claim is made that the 
latter gets a rate of $1.05 per ton on 
coke from Tyler and Sykes, Pa., while 
the complainants have to pay $1.45 
per ton on the coke they get, be- 
cause of an alleged agreement entered 


Washington, a joint 
filed 


commission, 


complaint interstate 


operate to advan- 


into between the railroads named as 
defendants. Aside from asking for 
reparation of the sums mentioned in 


the foregoing, the commission is re 
quested 
the rate map as it applies to coal and 
coke from the Reynoldsville and Con- 
nellsville districts and other stations 
in Pennsylvania to the Buffalo terri- 
tory. 

The agreement referred 
charged, was made between the Penn- 
sylvania & Western New York rail- 
the Pennsylvania Railway Co. 
and the Buffalo & Susquehanna rail- 
road and dealt with divisions of rates 
on coal and coke originating on the 


to order a readjustment of 


tO; at is 


road, 


line of the latter. The Buffalo Union 
Furnace Co. points out that its fur- 
naces are situated in Buffalo, while 


the Wickwire company has furnaces 
at Harriet, N. Y. Those of the Rog- 
ers, Brown company, it is stated, are 
situated in Buffalo, but so located 
with respect to the boundary line 
between Buffalo and Lackawanna, N. 
Y., that the railroad line into Lacka- 
wanna to the main tracks or sidings 
of the Pennsylvania permits coke des- 
tined to the four furnaces of the Rog- 
to be delivered 


ers, Brown company 
in Lackawanna, which gets the low- 
ered rate. It is asserted that all of 


the towns in the Buffalo district should 
get the same rate, applicable to the 
total coal and coke tonnage, 2,000,000 
of the former and 1,000,000 of the 
latter being consumed annually in that 
territory. 

The Tyler-Sykes coke rate, 
other rates, it is charged, went into 
effect on June 20, 1914, as the result 
of the contract between the railroads. 
The complainants say that because of 


with 


the alleged discrimination against 
them, they have been compelled to 
close down their furnaces on oc- 


casions and that they are at a disad- 
vantage of 50 cents in producing a 
ton of pig iron, as compared with 
competitors. It is charged that the 
$1.05 coke rate was arranged because 
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the same persons, or many of them, 
directly or indirectly to a very 
large extent interested in the Rogers, 
Brown company and in the coke pro- 


are 


ducing companies operating plants at 
Tyler and Sykes. Substantially all of 
the coke made at those two points, ac- 


cording to the complaint, is shipped 


to the Rogers, Brown company. 
Because of the alleged discrimina- 
tions, the Buffalo Union Furnace Co. 


says it has been compelled to discon- 
\ 104 days; 


furnaces C, 


tinue operating its furnac¢ 
B, 122. days, and 
The Wickwire 
says it had to 
or both of its furnaces 91 days. 


furnace 

47 days. company 
one 
The 


assecrt- 


has close down 


Rogers, Brown company, it is 
ed, has operated continuously. 


Gas Producer Orders 


ES. Of 


considerable 


The Chapman Engineering 
Mt. Vernon, O., reports 
improvement in the 
It has recently received an or- 


gas producer 
trade. 
der from the Irtysh Corporation, Lon- 
don, Eng., for two 10-foot Chapman 
rotary full producers. 
These will be the com- 
pany’s zinc smelter at Ekibastous, Si- 


mechanical 
installed in 


beria. 

The New Jersey Zine Co. has or- 
dered four producers of this same type 
Palmerton, Pa., plant. These 
producers gasify anthracite. 

The Paxton Brick Co., Middleburg, 
Pa., has ordered a 10-foot rotary top 
producer. 

The American Bottle Co. 
cently placed in operation in its New- 
ark, O., plant a Chapman rotary top 
on an old hand-poked producer. This 


for its 
will 


has re- 


top has doubled the capacity of the 
producer, materially improved the 
quality of the gas and reduced the 


poking to the regular breaking-down 
and ash removal periods. 


Metal Trades Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Cleve- 
land branch of the National Metal 
Trades Association, held March 4, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Christian Girl, Perfection Spring 


Co.; vice president, Franklin Schnei- 
der, Van Dorn & Dutton Co.; treas- 
urer, J.. D. Cox Jr., Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co.; members of the executive 


committee, J. H. Francis, Kilby Mfg. 
Co.; H. P. Souther, Ferro Machine & 
Co.; N. S. Calhoun, Johns- 
Co.; A. W. Foote, 


Foundry 
ton & 
Foote-Burt 


Jennings 
Co. 
It was decided to hold _ frequent 
meetings during the year and at one 
of the meetings in the far dis- 
tant future superintendents and fore- 


invited to attend. 


not 


men will be 
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Concrete Columns and 
Fire 


report upon 
Wason, 


fire, 
the 


Boston, 


the Edison 
president of 
Aberthaw Co., 
laid particular stress upon the desira- 
bility of making interior columns either 
cross-section. 
obser- 
were 


We 


In his 
Leonard C. 
Construction 


octagonal in 
based 


circular or 
His argument 
vation of the 
during 


was upon 


buildings which 
that conflagration. 
follows: 
the 


upon 


gutted 
quote as 
intensity of the 


concrete was 


as | “onsidering 
the effect 
surprisingly slight. 


the 
The corners of the 
most, being 
depth of 


fire, 


columns suffered 


off to an 


square 


spalled average 


about 4 inches. The shape of the final 
column after chipping off dead ma- 
terial was practically a circle owing 
to the loss of the corners. Neither 
of the two causes which combined 
in this spalling had to do with the 
dehydration of the cement in the con- 
crete. 

“The material is brittle, and under 
heat the temperature of the corners 


will rise more rapidly than the mass 
of the column, for the heat can pene- 
trate from two The result, in 
general, is the same as heating a piece 
of brittle glass on one side, where it 
wili expand and crack away from the 
unheated portion of the sheet. In all 
the columns square twisted rods were 
placed vertically; some were set well 
back into the concrete and some very 
close to the corners. When the heat 
reached these bars they expanded and 
buckled and helped to make a line 
of cleavage in the plane in which they 
occurred. The combination of buck- 
ling of the steel bars and strains in 
the concrete probably caused the seri- 
ous spalling of the columns. 
“Concrete as a material did not fail 
in its constituent elements. But the 
structure of the buildings did fail in 
some particulars, owing to the intro- 
duction of movements and stresses un- 
not provided for in the 
design. It is estimated that the struc- 
tural portions of the reinforced con- 
crete buildings, in spite of severe con- 
ditions, can be repaired for from 10 
to 15 per cent of their original cost. 
Practically all other buildings of other 
the fire zone were com- 


sides. 


foreseen or 


materials in 
plete losses. 

Et ae surprising that the build- 
ings are damaged. The real surprise 
is that they are not damaged a great 
The lesson to be learned 
is that one cannot with 


not 


deal worse. 
from this fire 
impunity ignore or defy the laws of 
and protection.” 


fire prevention 


The New Britain Machine Co., New 
Britain, Conn., is running its day force 
overtime and has put on a night shift. 




















Problems of Capital and Labor 


Judge Daniel Davenport Presented Silver Box Containing Ten Thousand Dollars 


by the American Anti-Boycott Association 


“Mad as a hatter” has a new mean- 
ing in this country, said Judge Daniel 
Davenport, of Bridgeport, Conn., chief 


counsel for the plaintiff in the cele- 
brated Danbury hatters’ case, in ac- 
knowledging his thanks for a _ hand- 


some purse presented to him in ap- 
preciation of his services in behalf of 
industrial liberty, by the American 
Anti-Boycott Association at its annual 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, Friday evening, March 5. 

Three hundred members prominent 
as employers and professional men wit- 
nessed the interesting scene when ex- 
Congressman Charles E. Littlefield, in 


behalf of the association, laid in 
Judge Davenport hands a_ beautiful 
silver box containing ten $1,000 4% 


per cent bonds of the city of New 
York. This gift from the American 
Anti-Boycott Association represented 
a testimonial to the 
and devoted services of Judge Daven- 
port to the that organiza- 
tion which after years of hard strug- 
gle has culminated in a complete vic- 
tory over the principle of the boycott 
as a weapon against employers, of the 
labor unions. 

The silver box containing the bonds 
was fashioned in the form of a legal 
volume, upon which was engraved the 


able leadership 


efforts of 


title Loewe vs. Lawler, which has be- 
popularly known as the Dan- 
bury hatters’ On the cover 
of the box was inscribed the following 


come 


case. 


testimonial: 


To 
DANIEL DAVENPORT, ESQ., 
From Members of 


THE AMERICAN ANTI-BOYCOTT 
ASSOCIATION 


and Friends. 


The courage, ability and devotion 
with which you have sustained the 
great issues entrusted to you, are as 
rare as the results are extraordinary. 

Your work has conferred great 
benefits, not only on us as members, 
but on the country at large, which we 
believe will be fully recognized when 
the history of these troublous times 
is written, and we know that you will 
be accorded a high place among those 
who have done their part to bring 
order out of legal chaos. 

Mr. Littlefield, in making the pre- 
sentation address, reviewed the various 


steps that had taken place in bringing 
the 13 years of litigation to a success- 
He paid a high tri- 
bute to Judge Davenport and his legal 
associates for the courage, strong con- 
viction and effort which 
they had displayed in the face of diffi- 
cult He that what had 
been accomplished meant the preser- 
vation of the principles of liberty and 
equality guaranteed by the declaration 


ful termination. 


persistent 


odds. said 


of independence. 
the the 
purse to Judge Davenport, which was 


Preceding presentation of 


the leading feature of the evening’s 
festivities, addresses were made by 
Daniel Thew Wright, former judge 


of the Supreme Court of the District 





May Need a Special 
Train 

The comments by Philip Frankel, 
secretary of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Cleveland, published 
by The Iron Trade Review on the 
legislative situation at Columbus, 
where legislators are being besieged 
by labor agitators, attracted much 
attention last week. 

“That was a splendid cartoon,” 
said Mr. Frankel, ‘and it draws at- 
tention to the real situation at 
Columbus. tverybody wants to 
help now, and so many manufac- 
turers are telling me that they want 
to go to Columbus to attend the 
next hearing that it may be neces- 
sary to hire a special train.” 











who sentenced to jail 
other leading 
labor executives in the Buck’s Stove 
& Range Co. for contempt of 
court, and by Judge William H. Speer, 
of Jersey City. Judge Wright de- 
clared that the supremacy of the law 
the root of the protection and 
well-being of all citizens and that 
anything that was subversive of this 


of Columbia, 


Samuel Gompers and 


case 


was 


principle was aimed at the very foun- 
dations of the nation. He pleaded 
for a respected and fearless judiciary 


as the strong arm for maintaining 
the supremacy of the law and the 
equality of all men before the law. 
In introducing Judge Wright, Judge 
Davenport, who was acting as the 
toastmaster of the evening, paid him 
the tribute of being “one of the most 
fearless judges” before whom he had 


ever appeared. 


Judge Speer declared that statistics 


showed that business was overwhelm- 
ingly honest and that the indiscrim- 
inate attacks upon it has been not 
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only unjust but highly detrimental 
to the interests of the general public. 
He thought that the people were be- 
ginning to realize that there was “too 
much government” and predicted that 
the politicians soon would change 
their attitude towards business as the 
result of its increasing importance 
in the electorate and in response to 
public opinion. 


To Adjust Grievances 


Washington, March 9.—The report 
just made to the United States com- 
missioner on industrial relations by 
William O. Thompson, counsel for 
the commission, providing machinery 
for collective bargaining between the 
government and its employes at the 
arsenal in Watertown, Mass., has cre- 
interest. The pro- 
posed arrangement calls for no less 
than five distinct appeals that may 
be taken before the trouble is adjudi- 
cated, the final source being the sec- 
retary of war. It is conceded that 
the plan is an experiment, and, if it 
is found to operate successfully, it 
will be extetided to other arsenals, 
and, for that matter, it is thought it 
might be employed generally to gov- 
ernment undertakings. 

The plan was decided upon follow- 
ing an order issued by Brigadier 
General William Crozier, chief of 
ordnance of the United States army, 
providing that grievances of the ma- 
chinists and other workmen employed 
at the Watertown arsenal are to be 
adjusted by joint boards, composed 
of representatives of the arsenals and 
of the employes. The commission on 
industrial relations, in announcing the 
plan, said the innovation “is particu- 
larly interesting because it puts col- 
lective bargaining into effect under 
conditions that are often said by crit- 
ics of unionism to be incompatible 
with trade agreement”. These con- 
ditions, it is added, are the existence 
in the arsenal of a system of scien- 
tific management devised by Freder- 
ick Taylor, Philadelphia, and the fact 
that public necessity forbids any in- 
terference with the operations of the 
arsenal as an important part of the 
national defense. 


genuine 


ated considerable 





The assembling department, one of 
the largest at the Singer Mfg. Co.’s 
plant at Elizabethport, N. J., has re- 
sumed operating on full time. 








Old Timers Marvel at Big Trade 


Export Demand for Machine Tools is Tremendous—Domestic 


Business Coming to the Front 


HE EXPORT demand for machinery now is of 
such tremendous proportions as to almost dwarf 
export bookings since the commencement of 

the war. Individual export orders for machine tools 
have been placed during the past few days which for 
the sheer magnitude of the amounts of money involved 
take away the breath of old-timers in the industry. 
Thus, one export order alone is said to involve an 
outlay running into millions. Another single order, 
placed with two concerns, embraces 277 small lathes 
and 89 turret lathes. Another order is for 100 kneé 
type milling machines for export to Russia. The pres- 
ent export business largely is on account of Russia, 
although considerable business comes from England 
and France. An increasingly large proportion of the 
demand, however, is from countries not at present 
engaged in the war. The effect of this continued 
demand from abroad, as well as of the demand from 
domestic manufacturers making war supplies, has been 
to increase further the operating schedules at machine 
tool plants. One large machine tool interest has 
enough work booked to keep it busy for at least sev- 
éral years; this company has solved its problem by 
farming out large sub-contracts to other machine tool 
builders. The extent of this overflow is reflected 
by one concern which received such a sul-contract ; 
this company is building a huge addition to take care 
of its work. In fact, a large amount of the new 
construction going on in the country is the direct re- 
sult of the need for additional manufacturing space 
by concerns which have booked war orders of various 
kinds. Some large orders continue to be placed by 
such domestic manufacturers. Thus, the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. has bought 40 additional 
lathes for use on shrapnel. The Bethlehem Steel Co. 
has bought much additional equipment for making 
guns and shrapnel. The E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
has submitted some additional inquiries for machine 
tools. The Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., the Remington-Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and a great many other concerns 
which have shared in the business originating in the 
war continue in the market for their requirements. 
Since the Atlantic Coast Line closed on its impor- 
tant list of machine tools, as reported in last week’s 
issue of The Iron Trade Review, another eastern rail- 
road has asked for quotations on several machines, 
and owing to the haste displayed by this road, the 
business is expected to be distributed without delay. 
In the crane market in the east, the leading event is 
the awarding, by the Bethlehem Steel Co., of a con- 
tract for a 100-ton steel works crane to the Alliance 
Machine Co., Alliance, O. Among other cranes or- 
dered are a 20-ton Niles crane by the Robbins Dry 
Dock & Repair Co., New York, and a Shepard grab 
bucket electric crane by the Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr Co. for installation at the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.’s plant at New Haven. The American 
Power & Light Co., 71 Broadway, New York, is in 
the market for a 10-ton hand crane; several other 
cranes are being negotiated in the east. An event of 
some intportance in the eastern machinery market re- 
cently was the award of a large slotter by the General 


2) 
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Electric Co. to Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
the value of the machine being approximately $15,000. 
A feature of interest is the presence in New York of 
representatives of a large number of machine tool 
agencies, located in Russia and several other European 
countries. These representatives are endeavoring to 
secure machine tool agencies abroad, and in many 
cases are trying to get options on large quantities of 
machine tools, principally of the kinds used in making 
war materials. In a number of cases, at least, such 
attempts to secure options have failed of success, since 
most machine tool builders now will consider only 
actual orders. 


Larger Mixer Contract Awarded 


Pittsburgh machine tool dealers are still feeling 
the favorable effects of the heavy demand for equip- 
ment for the manufacture of war material, but not 
much information is for publication for obvious rea- 
sons. The Westinghouse interests are placing orders 
for automatic turret lathes and the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, which is understood to have taken a huge 
order for shells, is expected to buy a long list of ma- 
chinery at an early date. The Pennsylvania Engineer- 
ing Co., New Castle, Pa., has been awarded a contract 
for a 1,000-ton mixer for the Carnegie Steel Co.’s 
New Castle plant; the contract includes a 75-ton 
crane and 15 50-ton hot metal cars. The Knox 
Pressed & Welded Steel Co., Pittsburgh, contemplates 
extensions to its plant at Sharon, Pa., and probably will 
purchase considerable new equipment. 


Chicago Market Still Active 


The increase in demand for machine tools is still 
manifest and some dealers in Chicago find their busi- 
ness considerably larger than was the case late last 
year. Foreign demand has depleted local stocks and 
frequently orders for domestic use meet delay in deliy- 
ery, which has a tendency to discourage buyers. 
However, a number of prospects for a large amount 
of equipment to go into new plants have been un- 
covered recently and probably will figure in this mar- 
ket within a short time. The tendency to buy second 
hand tools is still apparent and frequently needs are 
filled from second hand stocks where new machines 
cannot be obtained promptly. 


Some War Orders Refused 


In Cincinnati, manufacturers of lathes have now 
reached the stage where they are refusing all orders 
unless they are very desirable and where no commis- 
sions are to be figured. Some manufacturers are 
refusing foreign orders because of the slowly increas- 
ing demand from domestic sources, stating that the 
latter business is greatly preferred over the former. 
Most makers of lathes are using every available inch 
of space, and are working full in all departments, 
as practically all of the foreign orders, with which 
most of them are heavily booked, call for forfeits if 
deliveries are not made when specified. Makers of 
planers and shapers, especially the latter, are not busy, 
and have very few orders on their books for- their 
regular product. 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


a ca eT le 


Would you knowingly pay 
the same bill three times ? 


It is hardly likely, but that is exactly what 
you are doing unless your machinery parts are 
“INFUSOED”. 

The “INFUSO” process of heat treatment 
cuts your replacement expense two-thirds by 
tripling the life of gears, couplings, spindles, 
shafts, forgings and heavy duty parts of all kinds. 

“INFUSOED”’ parts give months of service 
where ordinary parts last only a few weeks. 

Why make three replacements when only 
one is necessary P Save this useless expense 
and add it to your profit. 

By the “INFUSO” process we guarantee a 
spoilage of not more than % per cent. 

We are serving some of the biggest com- 
panies in their lines, who will be glad to tell 
what the ‘‘INFUSO” process is accomplishing 
for them in the saving of time, delays and a big 
part of their former replacement expense. 

Write us today for further particulars as to 
what we are doing for others and can do for 
you. 


The Steel Improvement Co. 


5003 Windsor Ave. 
CLEVELAND 
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Say you saw it in THe Iron Trapve Review 
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EASTERN STATES 


BEVERLY, MASS.—F. W. Stewart has 
plans for a 125 x 125-foot, last making fac- 
tory to be erected in Beverly and equipped 
with new machinery. 

BOSTON. — Automatic Wrench Mfg. 
has been incorporated; $15,000 capital stock; 
by Thomas A. Barnard, Edward A. Barnard 
and Mildred E, Grover. 

BOSTON.—tThe  6-story 
High street, was badly damaged by 
March 3; the tenants who participated in the 


Co. 


building at 4-12 
fire on 


loss were the American Steam Packing Co.; 
Holophane works of General Electric Co.; 
Edward R. Ladew Estate, belting, and E. W. 


Manter Co., electrical engineer. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
30 Church street, New York, has started work 
three-story, 65 x 352-foot addition for 
Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Jas. Stewart, Inc., 


on a 
Remington- Union 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Harvey Hubbell, 
Inc., has started work on a l-story, 90 x 320- 
foot machine shop addition, to cost about 
$20,000. Engineer and builder is Wm, M. 
Bailey, Inc., 141 Milk street, Boston, 

LITCHFIELD, CONN. Bantam Anti- 
‘Friction Co, is enlarging its plant. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—National Folding 
Box Co, has let contract for erection of 4- 
story addition, 93 x 342 feet, with 1-story L, 
33 x 36 feet. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Westinghouse, 


Church, Kerr Co., 37 Wall street, New York, 
is the engineer and contractor for a one-story, 
22 x 46-foot “gas plant” addition, to cost 
$10,000, to be erected for the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Ship & Engine Co. will erect engine and mo- 
tor addition, 5 ‘stories, 16 x 24 feet. Bids 
have been received by Dudley, St. Claire and 


New London 


Donnelly, New London, 
NORWICH, CONN. Hopkins & Allen 
Arms Co. is reported to be figuring on a 


large arms contract. 

THOMASTON, CONN. 
Clock preparing plans for 
another large building. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Pilling Brass Co. 
is taking bids on a one-story, 50 x 70-foot ad- 
dition, to cost $30,000; Greggs & Hunt, Wa- 
terbury, are the architects. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 


2-ton 


Seth Thomas 


Co. is erection of 


Bids are being taken on 
Newport torpedo station. 
Work is about to 
x 164-foot addi- 


two hoists for 


PROVIDENCE, R. L- 


be started on a six-story, 49 


tion to the plant of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co.; Wm, Williams, 86 Weybossett street has 
the general contract, 

ALBANY,’ N. Y.—N. C. Clausen Architect- 


ural Iron Co., has been incorporated to work 
in brass, iron and steel; $5,000 capital stock; 
Bertrand, John B, Thioulouze and 
Clausen, Loudonville. 

Y.—Fire did about $15,000 
Henry & Allen agricultural 


by Joseph 
Nicholas C, 
AUBURN, N. 
the 
plant. 


damage to 
implement 
BROOKLYN.—E, W. 


ket for a slotter. 
BROOKLYN,—A. 
taking 
two-story, 80 x 80-foot factory 
BROOKLYN.—-E, W. Bliss 
another one and addi- 
tion, 200 x 205 feet. Architect is Walter 
Pfendler, 75 Pineapple street, Brooklyn. 
BROOKLYN.—Wm. Kennedy Construction 
215 Montague street, has taken contract 
for a $30,000, four-story building, to be 
erected at Front and _ Bridge streets, for 
Boorum & Pease Co., manufacturing stationer. 
BROOKLYN.—John Thatcher & Son, 60 


Bliss Co. is in mar- 
100 Richard- 

construction of 
building. 

Co, 

two-story 


Weinstein, 


son street, is bids on 


will erect 


immediately 


Co., 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


Park avenue, Brooklyn, have the contract to 
erect 2-story, 38 x 85-foot sub-station on 
Ocean avenue, near Liberty avenue, Ozone 


Park, L. L, for New York Municipal Rail- 


ways Corporation, 
BROOKLYN. Multi-Needle Quilting Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated to manufacture 


sewing and quilting machines; $50,000 capital 


stock; by G. A. Boettcher, Jersey City, N. 
J.; Franz H. Piotrowski, 252 East Seventy- 
seventh street, New York City; Henry H. 
Hulander, 127 Halsey street, Brooklyn. 


BUFFALO.—Crosby Co. is in market for 


a turret lathe. 


BUFFALO. — Beacon Electrical Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co. has been incorpo- 
rated; $10,000 capital stock; by George E. 
Hipp, George E. Butler, John E. Hoffman. 

BUFFALO.—Architects Colson & Hudson, 
Buffalo, are taking bids on 1-story and base 


house, to be 


Depew & 


53-foot transformer 
Lancaster, N. Y., for 
Light Co. 
me. Y. 


contract 


ment, 29 x 
erected at 
Lancaster 

ELMIRA, 


the general 


Realty Co. has 


$100,000, 


Compton 
to erect a one 


heat-treating building, for 


story, 24 x 80-foot 

the Morrow Mfg. Co., A. P. Morrow, presi- 
dent; Mills Rhines, Bellman and Nordhoff, 
Toledo, O., are the architects. 


& Fidler, 
a three- 


Freeburg 
plans for 
be erected 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
have completed 
106-foot building, to 
for Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, at a 
of about $55,000; bids probably will be taken 


architects, 
story, 50 x 


cost 


in spring. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Franklin 
Brass Co., 100 Youngstreet, is about to take 
bids for a one-story, 62 x 100-foot addition 
to brass foundry; T. Tillion & Son, 381 Ful- 


ton street, Brooklyn, are the architects. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Operaphone 
Co. recently organized, has leased first and 
second floors of the Degnon loft building and 
will manufacture phonographs and phonograph 
records. 

MAYVILLE, N. Y.—Mayville Mfg. Co., 
whiffletrees, machinery, hardware, has been in- 
corporated; $15,000 capital stock; by William 
J. Cook, John G. Cornell and Orrin Towner. 

NEW YORK.-—-Trapp & Kuehnle, 245 Pearl 
street, machinists, recently suffered consider 
able damage by fire. 

NEW YORK.—American Power & Light 
Co., 71 Broadway, is in the market for a 10- 
ton hand-operated crane. 


NEW YORK. Braden Copper Co., 165 
Broadway, is in the market for a_ vertical 
drill, 

NEW YORK. Interstate Pulp & Paper 
Co., manufacturer, has been incorporated; 


$20,000 capital stock; by John Vicario, Mary 
R. and Edmund Ellsworth, 39 Cortland street. 


NEW YORK. Aetna Boiler Works has 
been incorporated; $20,000 capital stock; by 
J. S. DaCosta, C. J. Koler and H. L. Linde- 
mann, 30 Church street. 

NEW YORK.—Architects James & Cordis, 
124 West Forty-fifth street, are taking bids 
for a l-story, 40 x 46-foot boiler house, to be 
erected on 177th street, near West Farms 


road, by the Bronx Co. 

NEW YORK.—Motor Electric Co., 
tracting, electrical work, dynamos, meters, en- 
gines, has been incorporated; $100,000 capital 
stock; by Christopher A. Shea, Richard D. 
Wyckoff, Edwin T. Vanderpoel, 60 Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—Metallic Corpora- 
tion, metal manufacturing, has been incorpo- 
rated; $20,000 capital stock; by Louis E. Car- 
man, Earle F. Watson and Charles R. Syckle, 
43 East Seventy-sixth street. 


con- 


Products 


NEW YORK.—Seubert Bearing Co., anti- 
friction devices, has been incorporated; $1,- 


000,000 capital stock; by W, E. Lowther,. C. 
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A. Whitney and L. H. Seubert, Hotel Mar- 
seilles, 103d street and Broadway. 

NEW YORK.—Automatic Street Car Trans 
fer Co., transfer machines, has been incorpo- 
rated; $25,000 capital stock; by T. B. Hoy, 
H. H. Waller and Frederick F. Kudalla, 209 
West 127th street. 

NEW YORK.—tTextile Paper Co., paper 
manufacturer, has been incorporated; $10,000 


capital stock; by Justin H. Caine, Nellie A. 


Cunnion and John T. Maffet, 97 Garetson 
avenue, Bayonne, N. J. 

NEW YORK.—Davis Construction & En- 
gineering Co, has been incorporated; $10,000 
capital stock; by James W. Davis, Alfred N. 
Smith and Victor Anderson, 204 West 118th 
street. 

NEW YORK.—Lass & Netusak have been 


ornamental archi- 
stock; by 


Wil 


construct 
$5,000 capital 
Frank Netusak 


incorporated to 


tectural iron works; 


William E, 


Lambden, and 


liam Lass, 332 East Ninety-third street. 

NEW YORK.—Transit Equipment Co., rail 
way rolling stock, dynamos, pumps, gener- 
ators, has been incorporated; $5,000 capital 
stock; by Florence D. Van Tassell, Frank B. 
Massey, Ernest F. Roehm, 1392 Boston road, 
Bronx, N. . a 

NEW YORK.—Marc Eidlitz & Son, have 
taken the general contract for a $100,000, 


three-story, 75 x 150-foot house to be 
erected at Exterior and Sixty-fourth street, for 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re 
search. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—H. E. 


75 fc rot 


power 


Hessler Co. 


2 addition, on 


will erect a 2-story, 70 x 
which bids have been taken by architects, 
Taber, Baxter & Noble, Syracuse. 


American Fuse Co, has 
$50,000 capital stock; by 


Clark, James W. Kin- 


BEAVER, PA. 
incorporated ; 
Best, E. B. 


been 


William E. 


near, Pittsburgh; John B. Semple, Sewickley; 
W. A. Burton, Washington, D. C. 

BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Chamber of com- 
merce is negotiating with Ira A, Call, presi- 


dent of the Call Switch & Frog Co., Denver, 


Colo., which desires to locate its plant in 
Beaver Falls; the company is capitalized at 
$250,000 and employs 100 workmen in its 


Denver plant. 
DAWSON, PA. Youghiogheny Coal & 
Coke Co. has been incorporated; $30,000 cap- 


ital stock; by Robb D. Henry, Frank A. 
Tarr, Herbert B. Moore, Dawson. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Wm. Heslop, Johns- 
town, is interested in a company which will 
build a one-story, 100 x 100-foot plant at 
Coopersdale, near Johnstown, for manufac- 
ture of a road-paving compound; W. Kerr, of 
the Windber Lumber Co., Windber, Pa., is 
drawing the plans. 

NEW BRIGHTON, PA. New Sewickley 
Light Co. has been incorporated; $5,000 cap- 
ital stock; by A, W. Stevenson, A. W. Rob- 
ertson, J. R. McNary, L. F. Kane and E. W. 
Washabaugh, Pittsburgh. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—Universal Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. will install a complete continuous 
kiln system in its plant at New Castle Junc- 
tion, near this city; C. J. Kirk is president 


of the company. 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—Pennsylvania_ Engi- 
neering Works has been awarded the contract 
for the construction of a  1,000-ton metal 
mixer for the Carnegie Steel Co.; the con- 
tract includes the erection of a steel building, 
65 x 110 feet, fifteen 50-ton hot metal cars 
and a 75-ton crane; E. W. Beadel is head 
of the Pennsylvania Engineering Works. 

PITTSBURGH.—W. N. Kratzer, structural 
iron and steel, has been incorporated; $100,- 
000 capital stock; by F. B. Adams, Robert E. 
Davidson, Adam Krebs, Pittsburgh; and J. 


Harold Rapp, White Plains, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH. — Bacharach Industrial In- 

strument Co., scientific instruments, has been 

incorporated ;. $20,000 capital stock; by M. G. 
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Coyne, Herman Bacharach, Herman F. Kun- 
kel, C. L, W. Trinks, Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH.—Knox Pressed & Welded 
Steel Co., which operates a plant at Sharon, 
Pa., is contemplating extensive improvements 
and may move its plant to another site; in- 
cluded in proposed new equipment is a 5,000- 
ton hydraulic press. 

PITTSBURGH.—T, B. McManus, secretary, 
the Webster-Stevens Electric Co., Cleveland, 
has been in this city concluding negotiations 
for a factory site; company manufactures 
single spark ignition devices for automobiles 
and automobile trucks. 

PITTSBURGH.—An eight-story brick and 
hollow tile warehouse will be erected at 
Thirteenth and Etna streets, on property 
owned by the Zug Iron & Steel Co., aeeord= 
ing to plans now under consideration; the 
building, 225 x 350 feet, will require about 
5,000 tons of steel; McKim, Meade & White, 
architects, New York City, have been engaged 
to draw, plans. 

READING, PA. Oakbrook Motor Mfg. 
Co.’s plant was badly damaged by fire. 

SHARON, PA.—Knox Pressed & Welded 
Steel Co. will move to another location, where 
it will enlarge its plant; the Sharon Civic as- 
sociation has several locations in view; it is 
probable the National Malleable Castings Co. 
will acquire the land now occupied by the 
Knox concern. 

SMETHPORT, PA.—Backus Novelty Wks. 
will begin work in the spring on a l-story 
and basement, 48 x 60-foot addition; Brickell 
& Brickell, Bradford, Pa., are the architects. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Plans have been 
completed by T. J. Litzleman, architect, for 
pattern storage building for Williamsport Ra- 
diator Co., but work on this project has been 
postponed. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—P. G. Hannum 
has general contract for 2-story and basement 
14x 45-foot power addition at Hotel Tray- 
more. 

BUTLER, N. J.—Watson-Flagg Engineer- 
ing Co., New York, has the contract for 
building a $50,000 municipal lighting plant in 
Butler. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—-Detroit Engineering & 
Construction Co. has been incorporated; $100,- 
000 capital stock; by H. F. Harris, J. W. 
Hann and J. H. Slaughter. 

HARRISON.—Crucible Steel Co, of Amer- 
ica is in market for a number of 56 to 72- 
inch swing gun lathes for its local plant. 

NEWARK, N. J. Armstrong Hill Con- 
struction Co. has been incorporated; $25,000 
capital stock; by Harry M. Hyams, J. H. 
Hect, Michael D’Allessio. 

NEWARK, N. J.—American Piston Ring 
Co. has been granted a permit for erecting 
a $10,650, 1-story, brick factory at 710-712 
south Eleventh street. 

NEWARK, N, J.—Edward M. Dars, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has purchased a lot on High 
street, on which he contemplates erecting a 
3-story factory. 

NEWARK, N. J.—D. W. McGee Construc- 
tion Co. has been incorporated; $100,000 cap- 
ital stock; by Hugh F. McGilligan, Daniel W. 
McGee and Frank K. Casey. 

PATERSON, N. J. 


Paper Co. is beginning work on a new boiler 


- Paterson Parchment 


house. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. Harris- Baker-Silver 
Co., fabricator of structural steel, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has purchased the Blackford farm, near 
South Plainfield, and it is reported, will begin 
the erection of a plant in the spring, which 
will employ between 400 and 500 men. 

WASHINGTON.—Bureau of supplies and 
accounts, navy department, is taking bids till 
March 21, for oxygen and hydrogen generat- 
ing apparatus, for Washington navy yard. 

WASHINGTON.—A company in Canada is 
in the market for seamless. steel’: cylinders; 
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further information can be had of the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce; refer to 
No. 15815. 


CENTRAL STATES 


BELLEVILLE, O.—The village of Belle- 
ville will go ahead with plans for a $25,000 
municipal water works, for which bonds were 
voted upon last fall. 

CINCINNATI.—Century Machine Co., bak- 
er’s machinery, has been incorporated; $25,- 





Trade Tips Tersely 
Told 


F YOU are busy, you will 
find the essence of the 
week's new business items 

in this column. These items 
have been carefully selected for 
their value to the man looking 
for orders. Here they are: 

Knox Pressed & Welded Steel 
Co., which is contemplating ex- 
tensive improvements at its Sharon, 
Pa., plant, has included in the list 
of proposed new equipment a 5,000- 
ton hydraulic press. 

American Power & Light Co., 71 
Broadway, New York City, is im 
the market for a 10-ton hand-oper- 
ated crane. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will immediately start the erection 
of another one and two-story addi- 
tion, 200 « 205 feet. Walter Pfend- 
ler, 75 Pineapple strect, Brooklyn, 
is the architect. This company ts 
in the market for a slotter. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
Harrison, N. J., 1s in the market 
for a number of 56 to 72-inch swing 
gun lathes ‘for its plant at Harrison, 
ee 

Branden Copper Co., 165 Broad- 
way, New York City, ts in the mar- 
ket for a vertical drill. 

Franklin Brass Co., 100 Young 
street, Long Island, N. Y., is about 
to take bids for a one-story, 62 «x 
100-foot addition to its brass foun- 
dry; T. Tillion & Son, 381 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, architects. 

Republic Iron & Steel Coa., 
Youngstown, O., is having plans 
prepared for a_ benzol plant at 
Lansingville, O., to be operated in 
connection with the company’s by- 
product coke plant. The cost of 
the proposed plant ts estimated at 
$300,000. 











000 capital stock; by William P. Tuechter, Ss, 
€. Schauer, Frank Kimber, August H. Tuech- 
ter and H. Hackstedde. 

CLEVELAND. Cleveland Seating Co. 1s 
holding in abeyance until spring construction 
of a factory, power howsé and dry kilns on 
East 131st street; plans were prepared by 
Briggs & Nelson, architects, and call for a 
building costing about $100,000. 

CLEVELAND.—D. & L. Machine & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated; $5,000 capital 
stock; by J Ptak, Betha M. Leek, Frederick 


H. Leek, Horace and Eve A, Dunn. 

CLEVELAND. Work will commence at 
once on the Electric Welding Co.’s $16,000, 
l-story, 124 x 135-foot addition, of hollow tile 
construction, at 2206 Clarkwood road; L. A. 
Dautel & Sons, general contractors. 

ELYRIA, O.—Elyria Tire & Rubber Co. 
has been incorporated; $250,000 capital stock; 
by Alex G. Snow, Edward P. Marshall, Gust 
G. Gilbert, Carl W. Neubrand, James’ L. 
Lind. 

FINDLAY, O.—Toledo, Bowling Green & 
Southern Traction Co, will spend $116,000 in- 
increasing facilities in Yindlay. 

GALION, O.—Galion Motor Car Co, E. P, 
Rayl, proprietor, is preparing to make a 50 x 
150-foot addition to its plant. essen 

NEWARK, O.—Meser Pattern & Foundry 
Co, has been incorporated; $10,000 capital 
stock; by F,. W. Moser, Henry Wulfhoop, 
Otto Moessmang, J. N, Pugh and Edgar P. 
Pugh. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Springfield Auto De- 
flector Co. has been incorporated; $2,500,000 
capital stock; by H, O. Wheeler, G. C. and 
M. B. Martin, R. C. Lorentz and E. J. 
Twoomey. 

TIPPECANOE CITY, O.—Atlas Portland 
Cement Co. has purchased 1,000 acres 
within a mile of Tippecanoe City, for the 
erection of a $1,000,000 plant, which will have 
a daily capacity of 5,000 barrels of cement; 
from 500 to 800 men will be employed. 

TOLEDO, O.—Richter Automobile Machine 
Co. has been incorporated; $25,000 capital 
stock; by Walter E. Richter, C. F. Gilchrist, 
H. C. Warner, C. A. Moon and G. F. Blank. 

TOLEDO, O. — Refrigeration Engineering 
Co., refrigerating apparatus, has been incorpo- 
rated; $100,000 capital stock; by C. A, Peck- 
ham, et al. 

TOLEDO, O. — Watman Construction Co. 
has been incorporated; $5,000 capital stock; 
by C. V. Southard, T. W. Wooster, Isaac 
Ennsman, Sigmond Sanger and George P. 
Hehn. 

TOLEDO, O.—Pilliod Motor Co. has been 
incorporated; $100,000 capital stock; by Chas. 
J. Pilliod, Charles J. Pilliod Jr., George H. 
Hartman, Samuel Farner Jr., and George J. 
Defenthaler. 

VAN WERT, O.—H. H. Ludwig and 
George Mohr are preparing to erect a grain 
elevator adjacent to ‘the Pennsylvania tracks 
in Van Wert. 

WARREN, O. —.An ordinance has been 
passed providing for $20,000 bonds to pay the 
city’s share of the cost of the proposed bridge 
over Mahoning river at Summit street. 

WARREN, O.—Warren Specialty Mig. Co., 
electrical and mechanical specialties, has been 
incorporated; $25,000 capital stock; by F. S. 
Hart, Frank D. Johns, S, S. McKenzie, John 
B. Jones, Z. F. Craver. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—Republic Tron & 
Steel Co., is having plans prepared for a 
benzol plant at Lansingville, O., to be oper- 
ated in connection with the company’s by- 
product coke plant. 

DOUGLAS, KY. — Douglas Coal Miaing 
Co., which has succeeded the Raccoon Coal 
Co., will need equipment in enlarging the ca- 
pacity of the mining plant. 

EMMA, KY.—Floyd Mining Co. is buying 
equipment for its power plant, which will in- 
clude a_ boiler, engine, generator and other 
machinery. 

DANVILLE, KY.—Danville Light, Power 
& Traction Co. will install additional equip- 
ment in its power plant, 

FT. THOMAS, KY.—United States quar- 
termaster wil! receive bids until March 26 on 
the installation of new boilers, furnishing of 
pipe covering and other power plant improve- 
ments. 

HAZARD, KY.—-H. L. Stone, Pikesville, 
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Ky., has purchased and will put in operation 
an electric light plant in Hazard that has 
been out of commission for some time. 
HODGENVILLE, KY. 
installation of the municipal 
been let to John W. and Albert Snider on a 
bid of $14,700. 
LEXINGTON, 


has 


Contract for the 


waterworks has 


KY, Barytes 


begun the 


Kentucky 
development of a 
buy 


Co., which 
large barytes deposit 


ing machinery; E. C. 


near Lexington, is 


Young is superintend- 


ent. 

LEWISBURG, KY.—Construction of the 
municipal light plant has been begun; equip- 
ment is being arranged for. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Plant of the Atlas 


Machiné Co., manufacturer of elevators, suf- 
fered about $7,000 damage by fire; 


Walter Chick, general manager. 


address 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Sam D. Jones, busi- 
ness director of the board of education, will 
receive bids until March 25 on steel lockers, 


gymnasium equipment, etc., for the new boy’s 
high school. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Ford Motor Co. be- 
gan the erection of its assembling plant in 
Louisville March 1; power transmitting and 
special machinery will be needed; purchases 
will be made in Detroit. 

NEWPORT, KY.—Kentucky Starting Gate 
Co. has been incorporated; $12,000 capital 
stock; by Harry J. Meyers, Webster Helm, 
P. A. Jones, H. I. Woodburn and Charles 
Dornette, 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—Crescent Stove Co. 
plans to erect an addition for the manufac 
ture of gas ranges; estimated cost $50,000. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Evansville, Chrisney 
& Eastern Railway Co. will begin construc 
tion of its traction lines from Boonville, Ind., 
to Chrisney and other southern Indiana points 
in the next two months. 


EVANSVILLE, IND Equipment of a 


bids for the construction of 


grain elevator, 

which are now being taken by Architect 
Stingle, will be purchased by the National 
Realty Co. 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—John C. Kreidt & 
Co., Inec., has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture sheet metal products; $10,000 capital 
stock; by John C. Kreidt, Clement Freiburger 
and Ray Vordermark. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—D. C. Peyton, 


superintendent of the Indiana reformatory, has 
$32,850 available for the purchase of two wa- 
ter-tube boilers, remodeling beiler room, in- 
stalling hot and cold water pumps for boilers, 
etc, 

LAWRENCEVILLE, IND.—The old 
of the American Asphalt & Rubber Co. 


be reopened by a-reorganization of the Amer- 


plant 
will 


ican company, known as the Canadian Mineral 
Rubber Co.: plant will be rebuilt and_ re- 
equipped and a new office building probably 
will be erected; W. B. Puller, former chief 
chemist of the American company is general 
manager of the new concern. 

MILLTOWN, IND.-—Henry S. Gray and 


others, of J. B. Speed & Co., Louisville, Ky., 


have applied for an electric light franchise. 
ST. LOUIS CROSSING, IND.—Co-oper- 
ative Grain Elevator Co., recently organized 


at $10,000, will equip an elevator at a cost 
of $7,000. . 
VINCENNES, IND.—Motor Safety Device 


Co, has been incorporated to manufacture au- 
$25,000 capital stock; by 
Whitehouse William 


tomobile accessories; 
Elmer Schatz, Bert 
F. Pelzer. 
AURORA, 
ies Co. has incorporated to manufacture 
automobiles and $5,000; by Ed- 
ward H. Robinson, John A. Kramer and Fred 
B. Shearer. 
BLOOMINGTON, 


and 


[LL.—Auto & Accessor- 


been 


Supply 


appliances ; 


ILL.—Imperial Tool Co. 
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has been incorporated; $75,000 capital stock; 
by A. C. Eddy, C. C. Gilliland and J. M. 
Ijems. 

CHICAGO. General Wire Tie Co. has 
been incorporated for general manufacturing; 
$25,000; E. Isaacson, E. E. Segersten and 
A. Frank Philipson, 814 Winona avenue. 

CHICAGO.—Dearborn Steel & Iron ‘Co. 
has been incorporated to buy and deal in 
steel products and specialties; $2,000; by Ed- 


ward L. Lyon, Peter J. Johnson and Robert 
H. Stoll, 38 South Dearborn street. 
CHICAGO.—AIl Metal Weather Strip Co. 


has been incorporated to manufacture weather 


strips; $5,000; by John C, Garriott, Marcina 
Black and John D. Peterson, 38 South Dear- 
born street. 

CHICAGO.—Acme Printing Appliance Co. 


has been incorporated to manufacture printing 
and appliances; $2,000; by Alfred 
Otto A, Steinecke and Hugo Kothe, 
356 East Fifty-seventh street. 
CHICAGO. Kellogg-Mackay 
Co. has been incorporated to manufacture au 
tomobile sprinklers and sprinkling systems for 
$100,000; by C. V. Kellogg, Wm. 
Fred W. Fix, 1246 Jarvis av- 
Park, Chicago. 
CHICAGO.—-Ozone Machinery Co. of II- 
West Jackson has been 
a subsidiary of the Ozone Ma- 
America, at the same address, 
conditioning apparatus; 


machinery 
Pribilski, 


Equipment 


buildings ; 
Grimshaw and 
enue, Rogers 
linois, 175 boulevard 
incorporated as 
chinery Co. of 
to manufacture air 


$30,000; by T. A. Lydon, A. Friedman and 
W. D. Cameron, 

ROCHESTER, ILL. Rockford Carbon 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture carbons, machinery and electrical devices; 
$10,000; by Fay Lewis, F. W. Williams and 
A. E. Poltrass. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—Madison Mfg. Co., 
engaged in the boring and drilling steel plates 
and bars by an improved process, will erect 


a factory at Elton and Spring streets; George 


E. Madison, president. 


BALSAM LAKE, WIS.—Balsam Lake & 
Eastern Railroad Co. has asked the Wisconsin 


railroad commission for permission to build 


six miles of standard gauge steam railway, all 
in Polk Wis. , 


county, 


BLOOMINGTON, WIS.—Plans are being 
prepared by J. E. Wolf, C. E., 6t. Paul, 
Minn., for a municipal waterworks and fire 


protection system to cost about $12,000; con- 


tracts will be awarded about April 1; M. F. 
Woodhouse, Bloomington, is chairman. 

CASHTON, WIS. — Cashton & Hillsboro 
Railroad Co. has applied to the Wisconsin 
railroad commission for permission to build 
an extension of 28 miles to Richland Center, 
Wis.; M. M. Cash is president and general 
manager. 

DOERING, WIS.—Articles of incorporation 


have been filed by the Doering Telephone Co., 
capital stock, $5,000; incorporators are P. H. 
Krueger, Joseph Parent and Robert Miller. 

GRAND RAPIDS, WIS.-~—Prentiss-Wabers 
Mig. Co., incorporated recently for $25,000, as 
reported, has leased the former Wipperman 
woodworking plant and will install equipment 
at once for the production of automobile and 
agricultural specialties and implements; H. H. 
Wabers is general superintendent. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. — Public 
Service Co., at its meeting in Milwau- 
kee, discussed plans for the proposed new hy- 
$350,000 at Johnson 


Wisconsin 
annual 
costing 


dro-electric plant 


Falls, Wis., several miles below High Falls, 
the location of the present source of current 
for its electric railway and light system in 
northeastern Wisconsin; Clement C. Smith, 


Milwaukee, is president. 
MELROSE, WIS.—A 
be held here in April on the question of bond- 


special election will 


ing the city for $15,000 for the construction 
of a steam power waterworks system. 
MILWAUKEE.—Fox Cutlery’ Co 


has been 


March 11, 1915 


reorganized as a corporation with $15,000 cap 


ital by Frederick Falkenhainer, E. H. Lyberg 
and Laura Falkenhainer, 
MILWAUKEE.-—Leo Mann, Louis Quarles 


and Charles B, Quarles have incorporated the 
Lake Shore Steamship Co., of Milwaukee, 
with $5,000 capital stock. 

MILWAU KEE.—tThe bridge division of the 
& North-Western Railroad Co. has 
surveys for railroad 


Chicago 
started to 
bridges over rivers in the cities of Sheboygan, 


make new 


Manitowoc, Oshkosh and Green Bay, Wis.; 
the work is to cost $200,000 in the aggre- 
gate and will be started this year. 


MILWAUKEE. Babcock Automobile 


Spring Co., of Chicago, which moved to Mil- 


waukee during 1914, has determined to erect 
a plant here and has selected a location on 
Milwaukee street, near Chicago street, for a 
l-story fireproof factory, 30 x 100 feet in 
size. Most of the equipment has been pur- 
chased. 

NEW RICHMOND, WIS. Inter-County 
Co-Operative Packing Co. has been organized 
with headquarters at New Richmond, Wis., 
with a capital stock of $250,000 to establish 
and operate a farmers’ cold storage, elevator 
and packing plant. The incorporators in- 
clude W. J. Matthews, F. E. Lentz and T. 
J. Davis. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—Fluor Bros. Construc- 
tion Co, has been awarded the general con- 
tract for planning and erecting a _ $25,000 


woodworking plant for the Morgan Lumber 
Co., at Oshkosh; it will be of brick and re 
inforced conerete, 80 x 194 feet, 3 stories; 


equipment is being purchased. 
WAUSAU, WIS. — Farmers’ Co-Operative 
Packing Co., organized recently with $250,000 


capital and headquarters at Wausau, has en- 
gaged Gardner & Lindberg, architects and 
engineers, 140 South Dearborn street, Chi- 


cago, to prepare plans for a $100,000 packing, 


cold storage and elevator plant, to be of 
brick and _ reinforced concrete construction, 
with a separate power plant; bids will be 
taken after Sauerhering is 


April 1; Dr. D 
president. , 


BOONE, IA.—The Chicago & North-West 
ern Railway has recommended an appropria- 
tion of not more than $100,000 for an addi- 
tion to its round house, of brick and con- 
crete, containing thirteen 90-foot stalls and a 
machine shop. 

DAVENPORT, IA.— Bettendorf Co., manu- 
facturer of steel cars, will erect an addition, 


which will include a sawmill, planing mill and 


complete woodworking shops for the manu- 


facture of wooden box cars. 

GRINNELL, IA.—Grinnell Aeroplane Co. 
is in the market for a turret lathe. 

MUSCATINE, IA.—Garren & 
er makers, 115 Poplar 
shop, 80 x 100 feet; some equipment 
required. 

ST. PAUL. Northern 
the market for a planer. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Hines, boil- 
will build a 
will be 


street, 


Great railroad is in 


SUFFOLK, VA.—County board of super- 
visors is having plans prepared for a $9,000, 
steel bridge across the Nansemond river; 
Suffolk will divide the cost with the county. 

BATON ROGUE, LA.—Parish of Ascen- 
sion will join East Baton Rouge in a move 
ment for the construction of a bridge across 
bayou Manchac. 

HOUSTON, TEX. A co-operative stock 
company has been incorporated at $15,000 to 
manufacture a certain kind of wire clothes- 


Ingersoll, 804 
located in 


Charles J. 
will be 


pins, an invention of 

Terry street; a 

Houston. 
CHATTANOOGA, 


stone Co. 


factory 


TENN. Lime- 


enlarge its 


Hooper 
plans to capacity; ad- 
Sproat. 


TENN 


dress J. C. 


MEMPHIS, Memphis Welding Co. 























March 11, 1915 


has been incorporated; $10,000 capital stock; 
by H. G. Betzinger, J. D. Heckle, et al. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN.—Kennedy Brothers 
will double the capacity of their ice factory 
and cold storage plant. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.-—City plans to is- 
sue $300,000 bonds for installing additional 
pumps at the water works and making other 
improvements; two additional boilers will be 
installed in the electric light plant; address 
W. W. Southgate, city engineer. 

SHELBYVILLE, TENN.—R. B. Jean will 
establish an automobile repair shop, for which 
machine tools will be required. 

SHAWNEE, OKLA.—Safety-First Locknut 
Mfg. Co. has been incorperated; $35,000 cap- 
ital stock; by R. L. Austin, Sam A. MeKel- 
vey, Shawnee, and Henry C. Austin, Wil- 
button. 


WESTERN STATES 


RED CLOUD, NEB.—J. J. Garber, county 
clerk, will receive bids until noon, March 23 
for steel bridge and culvert construction for 
1915, also for steel I-beams and reinforcing 
rods. 

BILLINGS, MONT.— County commission- 
ers will receive bids until March 20 for the 
construction of Duck creek and Pomeroy 
bridges, estimated to cost $32,000 and $45,000 
respectively. 


THN MR GA MLA A 
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BOISE, IDA.—Legislature has appropriated 
$17,000 for a wagon bridge across the Snake 
river, between Canyon and Owyhee counties. 


UNION, IDA.—Clarke Brothers have pur- 
chased the sawmill of the Eagle Lumber Co. ; 
mill will be enlarged and nine miles of stand- 
ard gage railroad will be constructed. 

ABERDEEN, WASH.—The city has re- 
jected bids for furnishing the city with pumps 
and will readvertise; Henry Worthington Co. 
was low bidder at $5,093; electric as well as 
steam pumps will be called for in the new 
bids. 

LEAVENWORTH, WASH.—It is report- 
ed the Great Northern railroad will erect a 
$100,000 round house at Leavenworth during 
the summer. 


SEATTLE.—The city council has voted to 
expend $45,000 for the erection of a bridge 
over the Duwamish waterway at Eighth aven- 
ue South. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Harry A. Floor, pres- 
ident of the Trustee Co., is taking preliminary 
steps to begin work on steam heating, elec- 
tric light and power system at an estimated 
cost of $300,000; franchise was issued last 
April. 

TACOMA, WASH.—Pacific Iron & Steel 
Co., which recently erected an electric fur- 
nace in Tacoma, has been purchased by the 
Puget Sound Electro-Manganese Co., recently 
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formed with a capital stock of $500,000; it 
is proposed to operate the works in connec. 
ton with the development of what is be- 
lieved to be a manganese mine situated near 
Hood canal im this state; plans are said to 
include a power station of 100,000 horse 
power, the erection of a plant near the mine 
and the ultimate use of the Tacoma plant for 
the manufacture of steel castings and similar 
materials; A. J. Cole, Seattle, is president of 
the new concern and W. H. Rowe, Seattle, 
secretary; L. W, Heath, Tacoma, formerly 
treasurer of the Pacific Iron & Steel Co. and 
associated with the new enterprise made the 
announcement of consolidation. 

BAKER, ORE.—Petitions are being circu- 
lated for a bond election to vote on $80,000 
for extensions to the municipal light plant: 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Coast Steel & Ma- 
chinery Co. has been incorporated; $75,000 
capital stock; by J. F. Sedgwick, A. E. 
Johnson and J. H. Gallagher. 

SHERWOOD, ORE. — Frank Saylor and 
Harry Hart, representatives of the Tualatin 
Electric Co. are considering the extension of 
eleetric lines of the company in Tualatin, 
Tigard, Greensboro and Metzger districts. 

SAN FRANCISCO,.~Carl Siebrand, archi- 
tect, Arcade building, Seattle, is drawing 
plans for a $150,000 brewery building to be 
constructed by the Senate Brewing & Malt- 
ing Co. in San Francisco. 


New Trade Publications 





FIRE BRICK.—The Evens & Howard Fire 
Brick Co., St. Louwis, has issued a catalog 
devoted to its line of fire brick and refractory 
materials. The catalog is handsomely illus- 
trated and shows different types of refractories 
for blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, coke 
ovens, etc. 

BRASS FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT.—A cat- 
alog covering brass melting furnaces, crucible 
tongs and shanks, tumblers, etc., has been is- 
sued recently by the Whiting Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., Harvey, Ill. The furnaces and oth- 
er apparatus are clearly illustrated and fully 
described. The catalog includes considerable 
tabular matter. 

POLE AND LINE HARDWARE.—A 192- 
page illustrated catalog recently has been pub 
lished by the St. Louis Malleable Casting Co., 
St. Louis, devoted to electrical pole and line 
hardware. The catalog contains a large num- 
ber of photographs and descriptions of the 
various devices made by the St. Louis com- 
pany, more than 2,200 different styles and sizes 
being included. 

BUCKETS. 
Co., Chicago, has just issued its catalog No. 


The Orton & Steinbrenner 


10, describing orange peel and clam = shell 
buckets of three general types, with many va- 
riations. The catalog is embellished by many 
halftone engravings showing details of con- 
struction and typical methods of operation 
giving a lively idea of various applications of 
this concern’s output. 

GRATES. 
let describing shaking grates for boiler fur- 


-An exceedingly interesting book- 


naces has been issued by the Marion Machine, 
Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, Ind. In ad- 
dition to illustrations and descriptive matter 
relating strictly to the grates manufactured by 
this concern, the booklet contains considerable 
useful miscellaneous information on power 
plant efficiency. Boiler fronts, soot blowers 
and other kinds « 
are described. 


TUMBLERS.—A new catalog has been is- 


boiler room equipment also 


sued by the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., - 


Harvey, Ill., covering tumbling mills of va- 
rious types for cleaning castings. In addition 
to standard, round, spur-geared, barrel type 
tumblers, square tumblers, round tumblers 
with cast iron staves and hexagonal tumblers 
for brass foundries are described. A number 
of typical layouts are presented showing the 
proper method of installing tumblers in clean- 
ing rooms and data are given regarding dust 
exhaust systems. 

COAL DRIER.—A bulletin has been issued 
by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, describing the 
Wendell centrifugal coal drier. The various 
features of the machine are fully covered, a 
sectional drawing being presented showing 
the construction in detail. Several halftones 
showing various parts of the machine also 
are included, together with a general view of 
the coal washery of the Woodward Iron Co., 
at Woodward, Ala. where three of these 
driers are in operation. This plant was de- 
scribed in The Iron Trade Review, Nov. 12, 
1914. 

STORAGE BATTERY EQUIPMENT. —A 
32-page bulletin issued by the Atlas Car & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is devoted to its line of 
storage battery locomotives, cranes and cars. 
The locomotives are made in varying types 
from 2% to 8 tons capacity with both single 
and double end control. One storage battery 
locomotive shown is designed especially for 
moving rolling stock. A number of different 
types of storage battery trucks also are iflus- 
trated, which can be used to advantage for 
pulling loads in all industrial plants. An in- 
teresting storage battery crane truck is shown, 
as well as a storage battery locomotive crane 
and storage battery cars’ The bulletin is 
well-illustrated throughout. 

AIR COMPRESSORS.—An interesting cat- 
alog covering air compressors for numerous 
different classes of work has been issued by 
the Blaisdell Machinery Co., Bradford, Pa. 
The opening pages of the catalog are devoted 
to. material relating to the uses of compressed 


air for various purposes, including sand ilast- 
ing, pumping, forging, etc. Chapters. also are 
devoted to the volumetric efficiency of air 
compressors, to a comparison of single and 
duplex compressors, compressor speeds and 
methods of installation and operation. The va- 
rious types of Blaisdell compressors are also 
fully described and illustrated and consider- 
able tabular matter relating to air compressor 
design and operation is presented. 

STEAM TURBINES. — “Steam Turbine 
Drive for Rolling: Mills” is the title of a well 
illustrated pamphlet distributed by the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 
The pamphlet describes the geared steam 
turbine recently installed at the plant of the 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. The in- 
stallation was fully described and illustrated 
in The Iron Trade Review, Nov. 26, 1914. 
The turbine in the Carpenter plant displaced 
a simple steam engine and is operated with 
the exhaust steam from a cross-compound en- 
gine which drives the finishing mill. It is 
estimated that the saving from the use of the 
turbine is approximately $15,000 per year; 
the initial cost of the installation was approxi- 
mately $25,000. 

BRASS FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. — The 
extensive line of brass foundry equipment 
manufactured and sold by Frederic B. Stevens, 
Detroit, is illustrated and described im a 48- 
page bulletin recently issued. Natura! draft, 
coke-fired furnaces are shown, as well as those 
employing gas or oil for fuel. In addition, 
all of the necessary equipment for the brass 
foundry is illustrated, including brass furnace 
lining blocks, crucible shanks and tongs, cab- 
bage pot, core ovens of various types, tumbling 
barrels, polishing machines, crushers and pul- 
verizers, rosin mill, sand sifters, magnetic 
separators, sprue cutters, band saw, molders’ 
benches, snap flasks, mold jackets, wire 
brushes, vibrators, ete. The bulletin is un 
usually wellillustrated and contains a com- 
plete exposition of most all the equipment re- 
quired by the brass foundry. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 





PIG IRON 
(Delivery to July 1.) 
ee |. a $13.60 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 14.55 
Basic, Pittsburgh .............:; 13.45 
ee ee Rey Pee eee 14.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 13.80 to 14.45 
Malleable foundry, Chicago..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Malleable foundry, Philadelphia. 15.00 to 15.25 
Malleable foundry, Buffalo...... 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1X foundry, Philadelphia... 14.54 to 14.79 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 13.80 to 14.45 
No, 2 foundry, valley........... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland....... 13,50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton......... 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 13.00 to 13.50 


14.29 to 14.54 


No. 2X foundry, Phi na ati 
14.24 to 14.49 


No, 2X fdy., J. tidewater. 


No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia Fass ctes 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 2 plain, N. J, tidewater.... 14.04 to 14.24 
No. 2 plain, ONO 0 PS i'n Vk 0 6 12.25 to 12.75 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.... 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 12.40 to 12.90 
No. 2 southern, Chicago........ 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 southern, Phila. delivery.. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland...... 13.50 to 13.75 
No. 2 south’n, New York, docks 13.75 to 14.00 
No, 2 southern Boston, docks. 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 2 south’n, interior New E ng. 14.50 to 15.50 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis...... 14.00 to 14.25 
Virginia No. 2X furnace........ 12.50 to 12.75 
Virginia 2X, Philadelphia....... 15.25 to 15.50 
Virginia 2X, Jersey City........ 15.50 to 15.75 
Virginia 2X, Boston points ar 15.75 to 16.00 
Gray forge, eastern Pa......... 13.25 to 13.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.......... 13.45 to 13.70 
Gray forge, Birmingham........ 8.75 to 9.00 
Silveries, 8 per cent, Jackson, O. 15.25 to 15.75 
Silveries, 5 per cent Birmingham -50 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Chicago... 16.35 
Standard low phos., Phil....... 19.00 to 20.00 
Lebanon low phos., furnace..... 16.00 to 16.50 
Low phos. Pittsburgh divs catew a te 20.95 to 21.20 


Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 


Nos. 1 to 4 15.75 to 16.50 


CPOURE, TIPBIO On Sasi oc vie week 15.75 to 17.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ......... 25.00 
IRON ORE 
(Lower lake ports.) . 

Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent....... $3.75 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent.......... 3.50 
Old range, non-Bess., 51% per cent..... 3.00 


Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent.... 2.85 


(Per unit Philadelphia.) 
(Prices nominal.) 


Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent. 74cto8%c 
For’n non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent 74c to 8%c 
COKE 
(At the ovens) 

ConnelJisville furnace ............. $1.50 to 1.65 
Connellsville fur. contr............ 1.65 to 1.75 
Connellsville foundry ............ 2.00 to 2.40 
Connellsville fdy., contr........... 2.25 to 2.50 
Wise county furnace.............. 1.75 to 2.00 
Wise county foundry............. 2.10 to 2.40 
Pocahontas furnace .......:....5. 1.75 to 2.00 
Pocahontas foundry .............. 2.00 to 2.25 
New River, Gunkey pete DEP hig 2.50 to 3.00 
New River, furnace............... 2.00 to 2.25 
FERRO-ALLOYS 
Ferro-mang., Balti. (prompt)... .$90.00 to 100 
Ferro-mang. (future), Balti..... 78.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 71.00 to 73.00 
Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Phila. 71.00 to 73.00 
F’ro-sil., 12 to 13 per cent, Phe 22.50 
Ferro-sil., 11 to 12 per cent, Pbg. 21.50 
Ferro-sil., 10 to 11 per cent, Phe. 20.50 
Ferro-sil.,9 to 10 per cent, Pbg. 19.50 


Ferro-carbon titanium, carloads, 
Wes Alas KOON sv pheite b's ks eice's 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


8c to 12%c 


Open-hearth billets, Phila....... $21.56 to 22.56 
Forging billets, OMS ait ss sc 24.56 to 25.56 
Forging billets, Pbgh........... 24.00 to 24.50 








Freight Rates via Panama Canal 


Rates on finished materials, including 
plates, shapes, bars, wire, nails, etc., 
to Pacific coast points via Panama 
canal, per 100 Ibs.,.in carload lots, ex- 
clusive of insurance and dockage. 








Let. rails, 16 to 20 Ibs., Pgh. 


Re ee $0.45 
a ek er 
From Youngstown ..........se.+: -639 
ee aS oh ted ate S @ .619 
a. ee OO ee ee -619 
From Steubenville ............... -619 
SPUR CEI 5 5 bin'vc cow's edie sie’ .604 
Oh  MNEEREY | 5.5.55 0-00 6:00 0's «00s .545 
EN SN aS oid 56 b'a's's BNA e's +o 355 
ae IES Se ee .529 
ee ee eer ee -65 
PONOR SID ea adcus pss ebate « -765 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... $25.00 to 26.00 
mete, FrtteeUte oss ices cwas 19.50 to 20.50 
Billets, Youngstown ........... 18.50 to 19.50 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh.......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Sheet bars, Youngstown........ 19.00 to 20.00 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


Stand. Bess., rails, Pbgh........ 1.25¢ 
Stand. open-hearth -, Pbgh.. 1.34c 
Lgt. rails, 8-lbs.,Pb Chgo.. 1.22¢c 
Lgt. rails, 12 Ibs., je & Chgo. 1.17¢ 


MN tas co ah a cuee eee ee cee 1.12¢ 
Let. rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh 

and C SES ee er a 1,07c 
Relaying rails, standard, Pbgh. & 

REM, F he cdG bee SEN abe eevee es $23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chicago... 21.50 to 22.50 
Angle bars, st. sect. Pbgh. base. 1.50¢ 
Angle bars, st. sections, Chgo... 1.50c 
Spikes, railroad, Pbgh.......... 1.35c to 1.40¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chgo.......... 1.50 
EES OER INS «5 0 0-5. sivic.ais'e 1.85c 
ANGE SO, LAND oo ces os eens 2.00c 








Freight Rates, Pig Iron 


Mahoning and Shenango valleys to:— 


EE tiki eet ius ain 6a ohnkih oo $0.95 
Ti Beans kid bree s 40 be © 3.00 
NE DS sla ees vee adisewes 3.00 
ED) S65 ih ew s< bv eceenevee s 6 2.79 
PUSSDUEBN oc ccc ccccecvcccccevence 95 
Pn <.65 c6ad so eho 5 ahd bane a's 3.18 
Buffalo to:— 

qibeny, NS So ae eee $1.26 
New © Om, “Gat _ _ FSS eae 2.58 


New York and Brooklyn (all rail). 2.58 
New York and Brooklyn (by 


1 ERE Ay eae CEI - 1.00to 1.50 
Virginia furnaces to:— 
Boston docks (r. and w.)......... $3.05 
New England (all —_ wekGhvesee - 325 
New Yor tk Gock (fF. Q0G W:).osccce 2.88 
Birmingham, Ala., to:— 
CE) 58 id kuch saan nae evden $2.90 
RET. Gh bata 5s peneee cease ea - 4.00 
NR 0cG Sc S'Wdis w Se heinb Seuss -» 4.00 
eS er re i ihe 65 
New York Gail + RR é5acd ee 
New York (rail and water)....... 4.25 
Pane (Ol PEI) .iccviccceccd 5.20 
Philadelphia (rail and water)...... 4.00 
ER 2's i's > 5 Ka bane are 
Pn Sa; ssicksuseehee cians . ale 
Chicago to:— 
E2455 ck4h4inGesb0sce0 $2.80 
ns = {4 Museau bekbewedeceaes -50 
EE Ee Seen aeepenenns 1.47 
I? Tries inn «i 5s wala week hacen 3.58 
a, MD cen vic Ey Ee Ay Oe 1.58 
Ironton and Jackson, O., to:— 
ERS SEEN gk Sa - $2.54 
DE 20%) cues ck nee knew acne 1.26 
EE Peo ee 3 1.62 
SE ko ch ahch Shen kes kvm 1.81 
EE “.ccat ove vamkeats oa anbt 1.58 








SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 1,15¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago...... 1.34¢ 
Structural shapes, Philadelphia. .1.259 to 1.309c 
Structural shapes, New York...1.269 to 1.319c 
Structural shapes, San Francisco 2.00c to 2.05c 


Tank plates, Chicago........... 1.34¢ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.15¢ 
Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 1.259c to 1.309c 
Tank plates, New York........ 1.269c to 1.319c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh..... 1.15c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago........ 1.34¢ 


Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia. ...1.259c to 1.309c 


Bars, soft steel, New York..... 1.269c to 1.319¢ 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh.... 1.25c to 1.30c 
ORR, TACO ROCG oye bidiein's ot vue 1.15¢c 
Shafting, carloads, Pbgh., disc 

COMEFOCT noes ce wccccerccsncce 67 to 68 
mer tron, -CRICR@O, 6666.60 08 1.07 4c to 1.10¢ 
Bar iron, Philadelphia. .-1.125¢ to 1.175c 
Bar iron, New York.......... 1.125c 
Bar iron, Cleveland............ 1.15¢ 
Bar iron, Pittsburgh............ 1.10c to 1.15¢ 
Hard steel ered, CRiCas...s «560 1.20c to 1.25c 
Smooth finish, mchy. po Chi.. 1.68c 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 


No. 28, black, Pittsburgh....... 1.80c to 1.90¢ 
ee) a ae ee ea ee 1.94c to 1.99¢ 
No, 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh... 1.85c to 1.90c 
No. 28, galvanized, Pbgh., nom. 3.40c 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo. coon.) 3.59¢ 
No. 10, blue, annealed, Pbgh.... 1.30c to 1, oe 
No. 10, blue, annealed, bso 1.509 

Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke base. $3. 10 to 3.20. 


Zz 
° 
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EXTRAS FOR SHEET OR TIN MILL 


SPECIFICATIONS 
(Per hundred pounds.) 
Single pickled, cold roll., and re-anl. 30 cents 
Hot roll’d, pickl’d and anl., tin mill 25 cents 
Full pickl’d, cold rolled and re-anl.. 50 cents 
PTE Ly cs vhichchs «stab sds ce’ 75 cents 
Blued stove pipe stock.............. 10 cents 
MD Ain 6 aiee 65 tein eo b we 30 cents 
0 OE er ae 10 cents 
Ok. er eee 10 cents 
Patent levelling and re-squaring..... 35 cents 
Oiling sheets .......cesceescecsvees 10 cents 
ESS RE Pree re ry rer re 10 cents 
SOE as ais Sosy wae Ad e.k 0 bas Ks O05 10 cents 
Open - hearth stamping steel, free 
errr rrr ye 55 cents 
Special open hearth deep stpg. steel 
tree fone. eniil ecele. ss... singe eds 80 cents 


Extra deep special auto body stock $1.25 
Ext. for 28 gage ov. 32 to 36-in. wide 10 cents 
No reduction for sheets not annealed. 

The above extras apply on both sheet and 
tin mill specifications, at the same rate. 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


(Pittsburgh.) 
Black. Galv. 


Butt-weld. 
Steel, % to 3 MNS. £6 56 two ct! Te 69% 
Iron, % to 2% inches......... 70 59 
Lap-weld. 
Steel, 234 to 6 inches......... 79 68% 
BOILER TUBES 
net, S46. Ge OSG SHOR. ow ci ccc contests 74 
Bett, S96 46 S96 TONES. 6 civ ee eesti 60 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


(Retailers’ price 5 cents above jobbers’ 
quotation. ) 


Wire nails, jobbers, Pittsburgh.... $1.60 
Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh.... 1.40 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh... 1.90 
Polished staples, es = 4.4 0.8 ai.0 © 1.60 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh......... 2.10 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh. 1.60 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pogh. . ~ 2.10 

















TRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 





BOLTS AND NUTS 


(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 


Carriage bolts, x 6 inches, smaller or 
shorter, rolled threads, 80 and 20; cut threads 
80 and 15; larger or longer, 75 and 15. 

Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts % x 4 
inches, smaller or shorter, rolled, 80 and 25; 
cut, 80 and 20; larger or longer, 80. 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
85 and 5. 

Hot pressed square, blank or tapped nuts, 
$6.50 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $7.40 off. 

Cold pressed, square, blank or tapped, $6.20 


off; hexagon, blank or tapped, % inch and 

larger, $7.50; ¥-inch and smaller, $8.00. 
RIVETS 

Structural rivets, Pbgh......... 1.45c to 1.50c 

Structural rivets, Chgo.......... .68c 

Boiler rivets, Pbgh............. 1.55c to 1.60c 

Boiler rivete,: Chis i. 05 cides 1.78c 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
(Pittsburgh. ) 


Base sizes 1.55c to 1.60c 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


(Subject to regular extras.) 


0.10 to 0.19 Base price 

Carbon. Cut to length 
1% inch and wider........ Hard. Soft. 
0.100 and thicker.......... 2.85 3.10 
Galo OOTP. MMOs oss wies 2.95 3.20 
0.035. to 0.049 Inc. ..6..560% 3.10 3.35 
0.031 to 0.034 inc.......... 3.35 3.75 
Cee CS See BC. nda came 3.60 4.00 
0.020 to 0.024 inc. ......... 3.80 4.20 
O.Ger tO OG ime... ...sn0. 4.70 5.20 
J a” Oe ” SE 5.10 5.60 
Gls and O.0046, csi. sccs 5.95 6.45 
Me Sinwa var vcesavuk oaks 6.55 7.05 
WEES Shien sss be elEeeete 6.90 7.40 
PES otc cas Fob Ss ee Meee Br 7.75 

Coils. 
0.100 and thicker.......... 2.75 3.00 
U.gou 10 @.099 tc... .....<% 2.80 3.05 
0.035 to 0.049 inc.......... 2.95 3.20 
0.031 to 0.034 inc.......... 3.10 3.50 
0.025 to 0.030 inc.......... 3.20 3.60 
0.020 to 0.024 inc.......... 3.30 3.70 
Cee Pe GRE SCs oa soc se 3.60 4.10 
GOeo ONG ROIGs cece sts 4.00 4.50 
PRS Do See 4.70 5.20 
COE 08 0s god bite weea es 5.05 5.55 
CIEE voice Sarg alby9'4 655 Wd Wee BR 5.40 5.90 
OES | whevsdckss vedas <aeane 5.75 6.25 
CAST IRON WATER PIPE 

Three to 20 in., Cleveland...... $21.50 

wenty-four to 48-in., Cleveland 21.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ............ 26.00 
Six to 12 inches, Chicago....... 24.00 
Large sizes, Chicago............ 23.0 
wx-inch, New Wort... .....<6s- 20.00 to 20.50 
Four-inch, Birmingham ........ 19.50 
Six-inch and larger, Birmingham 19.50 
Gas pipe, $1 per ton higher than 

water. 

WAREHOUSE PRICES 

Steel bars, Chicago............. 1.65¢ 
Steel bars, Cleveland........... 1.80c 
Steel bars, Cincinnati........... 1.70c to 1.80c 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 1.65c to 1.70c 
Steel bars, New York.......... 1.80c 
SUNN CORED TE, BN onc ceweccce 1.70c 
ivon’ Gere, COBSIBO. 666i. 6. cae 1.65¢ 
Iron bars, Cleveland............ 1.75¢ 
i ge a Re ee 1.65¢ 
Iron bars, Cincinnati........... 1.60c to 1.70c 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
Iron bars, New York........... 1.65c to 1.70c 
ROOM: KMD. 04 wa vcasicky's ods 2.15¢ 
Shapes and plates, Chicago...... 1.75c 
Shapes and plates, Cleveland.... 1.90c 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati... 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
Shapes and plates, St. Louis.... 1.80c 
Shapes and plates, Philadelphia.. 1.65c to 1.70c 
Shapes and plates, New York... 1.85c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Chgo... 1.95¢ 
No. 10 blue anl, sheets, Cleve.. 2.05¢ 
No. 10 blue anl. sh. St. Louis... 2.00c 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cinci... 1.95¢ 
No. 28 black sheets, Chgo...... 2.55¢ 


2.45c¢ 


No. 28 black sheets, Cleveland. . 
i 2.45c to 2.55¢ 


No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. 


No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis.. 2.55¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo....... 3.75¢ 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland... 3.50c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati.. 3.40c to 3.55c 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. Louis... 3.70¢ 








Freight Rates, Coke 
Connellsville regions, per 2,000 Ibs., to:— 
PINS io deveu so chs ean eee - $1.80 
SD. cawecdvencdscdeetenweceln 1.85 
GUN ot archind osc obeess Gikesaen 2.50 
CSOOGE ce ctnee bs ve ‘bo sb ceneetae 1.60 
SEs ack bbe a bes wkd ws 62 aoe azo 2.10 
BOUNe Ws, SUBS S50 4 < cas deve eeecear 2.80 
ee eer Cerro ere 2.50 

EIR: > ba u's ks Weigh 4s 6-0 05 a eke 2.50 
DOD Sa Venduc cues c¥Ne eb ewe - 2.70 
Se er es 2.85 
PURO "on v.02scavas¥akes Races 2.05 
ee ary eee eee Tee 
Richmond, Va, 02s. an 
OO eas ae heth ce ccatdkepapeliee 1.85 
Valley. Furnaces ..... piv ewteee ines 1.20 
COMGUEONEL os vcvcceuchvenkueee leans 2.00 











IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
(Net Tons.) 


No. 1 railroad wrought, Chgo...$ 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought, Cleve.. 9.25to 9.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought, St..L... 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought, Cincin. 8.00to 8.50 
No, 2 railroad wrought, Chgo... 8.50to 9.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought, St. L.. 8.25to 8.50 
Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 12.50 to 13.00 
Arch bars and transoms, St. L. 11.00 to 11.50 
Knuckles, coup. & spr’gs, Chgo. 8.75to 9.00 
Knuckles, coup. & spr’gs, St. L. 8.50to 9.25 
ASO OO MUR ics a's eee oiiew a4 14.25 to 14.75 
Shafting, Chicago ...........++: 11.75 to 12.25 
shafting,~ St. Louis. ..essessne. 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel car axles, Chicago........ 11.25 to 11.75 
Steel car axles, St. Louis....... 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, Chicago....... 9.00 to 9.50 
Locomotive tires, St. Louis..... 8.75 to 9.25 
Cut forge, Chicago Ree ae 8.50 to 9.00 
Pipes and flues, Chicago........ 7.00to 7.25 
Pipes and flues, Cleveland...... 7.25to 7.50 





Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs. 

to:— 
a ES Raia ive 16.9 cents 
| Se ere eee 15.9 cents 
BA io n-nc tn o's 0 Getae Uwe ee 18.9 cents 
BEE. eu cel Cd ons vim-awele 11.6 cents 
MNS 5s cay iro. 0 5 cae SE DS 15.4 cents 
CNEL. cc ccusec cabs canes 10.5 cents 
COROUNOOEE  SUitNs se videewedas 15.8 cents 
Rr rerrer 18.9 cents 
Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 32.9 cents 
EE ee ee. 68.6 cents 
SES ree FR 23.6 cents 
PB RE er 30 =6cents 
oer rte ore Fe 45 cents 
Pacific coast, (all rail)....... 80 cents 
Pacific coast, via Panama canal 61.9 cents 











Pipes and flues, St. Louis...... 5.75to 6.25 
O., 2 DON, GO chic cdess 9.00 to 9.25 
No. 1 cast, Clevelsnd....... ss 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 cast, Cincinnat?.......... 8.50to 9.00 
Se ee ee ee 9.00to 9.25 
No. 1 busheling, Chicago........ 8.00 to 8.25 
No. 1 busheling, Cleveland..... 8.25to 8.50 
No. 1 busheling, Cincinnati..... 5.75 to 6.25 
No. 1 busheling, St. Louis...... 7.50to 7.75 
No. 2 busheling, Chicago....... 7.00to 7.25 
No. 1 boiler plate, cut, Chgo... 5.50to 5.75 
No. 1 boiler plate, cut, St. L... 5.50to 5.75 
Boiler punchings, Chicago...... 8.25to 8.75 
Cast borings, Chicago........... 5.00to 5.50 
Cast borings, Cleveland......... 6.00 to 6.25 
Cast borings, Cincinnati........ 4.25to 4.75 
Cast borings, St. Louis......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings, Chicago. 5.50to 5.75 
Machine shop turnings, Cleve... 5.50to 5.75 


540a 


~ 


Machine shop turnings, Cinci...$ 4.25 to 


4.75 
Machine shop turnings, St. L... 5.50to 6.00 
Malleable agl., Chicago....... s+ 7.5000 7.75 
Malleable agricultural, St. Louis. 6.50to 7.00 
Malleable, railroad, Chicago..... 7.75to 8.25 
Malleable, railroad, Cincinnati... 7.00 
Malleable, railroad, St. Louis... 7.00to 7.50 
Angle bars, iron, Chicago....... 12.00 to 12.25 
Angle bars, iron, St. Louis... .. 10.00to 9.50 
Angle bars, steel, Chgo......... -25to 8.50 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis..... 8.00 to 8.25 
Stove plate, Chicago............ 8.25to 8.50 
Stove. plate, Cleveland.......... 7.75to 8.00 
Stove plate, Buffalo............ 8.25 to 8.75 
Stove plate, Cincinnati.......... 6.50to 7.00 
Stove plate, St. Louwis.......... 7.25to 7.50 
Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 4.00 to 4.50 

(Gross tons.) 

Heavy melting steel, Pbgh..... $12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 10.25 to 10.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chgo...... 9.75 to 10.25 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland... 9.75 to 10.50 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati. 9.00to 9.50 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 10.50 to 11.00 
Heavy melting steel, New York. 8.25to 8.50 
Heavy melting steel, St. Louis.. 9.25to 9.50 
Bundled sheet,  Buffalo.......... 7.00to 7.50 
Grate bars, Buffalo.........50.. 9.00 to 9.50 
Grate bars, New York.......... 6.50to 7.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought, east. Pa. 11.75 to 12.25 
No, 1 railroad wrought, Pbgh.. 10.25 to 10.75 





No. 1 R. R. wght., New York.. 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 R. R. wrought, Buffalo... 10.00 to 10.50 
Shafting, New York............ 12.00 to 12.50 
Shafting, ‘eastern Pa,........... 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought pipe, New York....... 8.00 to 8.25 
Wrought pipe, eastern Pa..:.... 10.25 to 10.50 
Mch. shop turnings, New York. .5.75to 6.25 
Machine shop turnings, Buffalo.. 5.50to 6.00 
Mch. shop: turnings, Pbgh...... 7.75 to 8.00 
Mch, shop turnings, eastern Pa. 8.00to 8.50 
Cast borings, New York........ 5.75 to 6.25 
Cast borings, eastern Pa........ 8.00to 8.50 
Cast borings, Buffalo........... 6.00to 6.50 
Cast borings, Pittsburgh........ 8.25to 8.50 
Stove plate, N. J. points........ 8.50 to 8.75 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh......... 8.25to 8.75 
Stove plate, eastern Pa......... 9.00to 9.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago........ 9.00to 9.50 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis....... 8.00to 8.50 
Reroll’g rails, 5 ft..& ov., Pbgh. 12.50 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Chgo 10,00 to 10.59 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov., Cleve.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. & ov . Pa.. 10.75 to 11.25 
Reroll, rails, 5 ft. & oy., St. L. 10.00t0 10.50 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis. ......:9,50to 9.75 
Steel rails, short, Chicago...... 10.25 to 10.50 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland..... 11.00 to 11,50 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis..... 9.50 to 9.75 
Tron rails, Cleveland nom....... 11.75 to 12.00 
Teots:-ntia- CR sisa ko sie 0. oo 08 ce 12.00 to 12.50 
Iron rails, Cincinnati........... 10.25 to ies 
Iron rails, eastern Pa... 13.50 to 14. 

Irom: geile, St Tigi, boi pots kc 10.00 to 10.50 
Iron rails, Pittsburgh........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Frogs, switches, Puts Chgo... 9%.25to 9.50 
Frogs, switches g’rds, St. L 9.25to 9.50 
Car wheels, (iron), Pittsburgh.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Car wheels, (steel), Pittsburgh.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Car wheels, Chicago............ 10.00 to 10.50 
Car wheels, eastern Pa......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Car wheels, Buffalo............ 10.00 to 10.50 
Car wheels, N. J. points........ 9.25to 9.50 
Car wheels, St. Louis........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Iron axles, Pittsburgh.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron axles, Cincinnati........... 19.00 to 20.00 
Iron axles, eastern Pa.......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Iron axles, Buffalo............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Iron axles, Chicago............. 15.75 to 16.25 
Steel car axles, New York...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Steel car axles, Buffalo......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel car axles, eastern Pa...... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 busheling, Buffalo........ 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling, Pittsburgh..... 9.75 to 10.00 
No. 2 busheling, Buffalo........ §.25to 5.75 


Low phosphorus steel, Buffalo... 12.50 to 13.00 


Low phosphorus steel, Pbgh.... 13.25 to 13.75 
Low phos. steel, eastern Pa..... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 forge, eastern Pa......... 7.75to 8.25 
No. 1 cast, eastern Pa......... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
No. 1 heavy cast N. J. points 11.00 to 11.50 
Mall. iron, R. R., Cleveland..... 10.25 to 10.50 
Malleable -railroad, Pittsburgh... 10.00 to 10.25 
Malleable R. R., Buffalo....... - 9.50 to 10.00 
Malleable, R. R., east Pa....... 8.50 to 9.00 
Bundled sheet, Pittsburgh...... 9.25to 9.50 


Bundled sheet, Cleveland (nom.) 
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Durable, Economical, Resilient, Quiet, 
Sanitary, Easy to Truck Over 


First Cost Reasonable —— Maintenance Practically Nothing 






Lumber of all Dimensions 

Poles, Cross Arms, Conduit, 

Piling, Bridge Timbers. 
Write Us 

Also Zinc, Chloride and 

Creosoted Tics. 
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Pittsburgh Wood Preserving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving Co. 

Office Plants 
Commonwealth Building Peechangh, Po. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. oe Oe 











THE FLOORING 
WITHOUT A FAU 
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SELL US YOUR GALVANIZED SCRAP 


We buy it exclusively for our own use; we are not brokers of it. 
Galvanized scrap is our raw material. 
Bundled or loose condition. 
Write us for specifications. 
Let us quote you prices for your output. 


NEVILLE IRON COMPANY Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 


True to Pattern 


STEEL AND MALLEABLE 
CASTINGS 


Quality Unsurpassed BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Steel Castings 
Open Hearth or Crucible 

Quality 

The Prime Steel Company, Milwaukee 


Service 








MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


We positively guarantee Quality and Deliveries 
THE COLUMBUS MALLEABLE IRON CO, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Illinois Malleable Iron Co. 


Chicago, III. 


Malleable and Gray Iron 





CASTINGS 
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Reinforced-Concrete Factory 
Buildings 
(Continued from page 518) 


times the use of wired glass and shutters, no danger to 


mill. construction buildings from external fires is likely 
to occur. This was shown by an old circular brick store- 
house at the Naumkeag mills with a wood roof, which 


was everywhere covered, remaining intact. 


reinforced concrete 
they have always 
the work, and 
This trouble 


failures of 
that 


There have been 
buildings, but it is 
occurred beiore the 


are caused by removing the forms too soon. 


many 
noticeable 


contractor has left 


has almost disappeared. 

It is assumed, and the 
upon the hope that it is true, that 
reinforcing rods. In some cases where such construction 
that there is no 
smooth 


always assumption is based 


concrete adheres to 


down it has been found 


This 


good as 


has been torn 


such adhesion. would seem to show that 


rods are mot as deformed ones, not because 


there is any better adhesion where the latter are used, 


but because there is less chance of slipping over de- 


formations. In practice, however, cases of slipping of 


smooth rods are rare, even if they ever occur. 


Proper forming of the ends of the rods will prevent this. 


very 


The great question, after all, if the advantages and dis 


advantages are considered, is whether it is advisable to 


use reinforced 
This question may be 


concrete buildings for factory purposes. 
where 
importance they 


should 


answered by saying that 


fireproof construction is of paramount 
used, or at least the 


construction. In 


should be floors and roof 


cases where extra heavy 


be of such 
floor loads are to be sustained it may be 
more costly. 


. a x } - 
advisable because 


other constructions may be 


Cold Rolling Mills Made in America 
(Continued from pa 520) 


of new design. It is so arranged that it is expanded by 
the same treadle motion that operation, and 
is contracted by inserting a bar in a capstan head on the 
end of the reel drum. Both mills are of heavy construc- 
Builders expect to take out patents on a number of 


starts it in 


tion. 
features included in the design of the 12-inch mill. 

The 12-inch mill, although simply clamped down to the 
floor, was able to make reductions on 6-inch wide strips 
equivalent to those commonly obtained with the ordinary 
types of mills when bolted to their foundations and in the 
best working condition. The mill, when properly installed 


and tuned up, is expected to produce a greater quantity 
of work than heretofore has been delivered by mills of the 
same size. 


Protection of Metal Structures 
By Frederick H. Fay 


that the corrosion 


more of the 


Experience in Boston has shown 
of metal 


following causes: 


bridges has been due to one or 


(a) Exposure to locomotive gases. 

(b) Exposure to sea water 

(c) Exposure to surface water 
floors 

(d) Over-stress of the 
been hastened. 


leaking through bridge 


metal by 


which corrosion has 
have given 
ordinary 


found which 


While 


satisfactory 


many paints have been 


results on metal structures under 


Fay, of Fay, Spofford & Thorn 


Abstract of paper by Frederick H 
read before Engineers’ Society of 


dike, consulting engineers, Boston, 
Western Pennsylvania, March 2, 1915 
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conditions, they have not proved an effectual protection 
of metal work under extreme conditions such as exist 
in bridges over railroads. In the case of these structures, 
the failure of paint as a protective coating has frequently 
been due to no fault in the paint itself. In overhead 
bridges with low clearance, the exhaust of locomotives 
will usually speedily destroy any paint coating. 

Trouble is often experienced, too, from faulty mainten- 
ance, particularly where the care of bridges is. entrusted 
to non-technical hands. Under present-day conditions 
such as are found in Boston and in cities generally, 
true economy dictates the use of some other protection 
than paint for bridges over railroads, even if the increase 
in first cost be considerable. 

The use of wooden ceilings at the bottoms of bridges 
over railroads as a protection of the metal work has 
not been extensive in Boston. They have been employed 
principally in portions of deck plate girder bridges to 
protect the space occupied by water pipes. Experience 
has shown that so long as this ceiling beneath the pipe 
remained tight the results obtained were satisfactory; 
sooner or later, however, openings would develop either 
by shrinkage of planks or by the dislodgement of a plank 
by locomotive blasts. 

Sheet Lead Not Satisfactory 


In the case of the Cottage Farm bridge over the 
Boston & Albany railroad sheet lead was tried as a 
protection for the exposed bottom flanges of the steel 
I-beams, but it was not a success. 

3efore deciding upon the use of asphalt as a protective 
coating, some experiments were made to determine its 
consistency at low temperatures. Samples were placed 
in a cold storage warehouse at a temperature ranging 
from two to six degrees below zero Fahr., and after 


several days’ exposure at this temperature, the asphalt 
was found to be reasonably soft, so that it could be 
easily dented with the thumb nail. After six years’ 


service on the Massachusetts avenue bridge, Boston, the 
asphalt coating is found to be in good condition. 

The waterproofing of the floor of the Shawmut avenue 
bridge, Boston, consists of four layers of roofing felt, 
each layer being carefully soaked with pitch, and upon 
this is laid a mastic consisting of sand and road pitch. 
Above the miastic is a thin bed of paving sand, in which 


the granite paving stones are laid. Such a _ waterproof 


floor is considered a good design for bridges not ex- 
posed to the action of locomotive gases. 


Rebuilding Furnace at Low Cost 
(Continued from page 516) 
of the counterweight tower which is 60 feet in height are 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The new stock distributing and skip dumping apparatus, 
which is shown in some detail in Fig. 3, is fitted directly 
to the top of the old shell. No alterations have been 
made in the shell except the addition of an explosion door 
shown in Fig. 3. A 14-inch wire rope is used for hoist- 
ing the skip and the sheaves are designed accordingly. 
The skip discharges its load into a plain cylindrical hop- 
per which fits over the small bell. It is 3% feet in diame- 
ter inside-and approximately 8 feet in height. The small 
bell is 3 feet 10 inches in diameter and has a movement 
of 2 feet between the open and closed positions. The 
large bell, which is unchanged, is 9% feet in diameter. It 
also has a movement of 2 feet. The bells are operated 
by steam cylinders through walking beams as shown in 
Fig. 3; the position of the skip when discharging and the 
position of the bells when open are shown by the dotted 


lines in the same illustration. 
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| High-Grade Tin and Terne Plates 
Genuine Charcoal and Iron Terne Plates 


The Carnahan Tin Plate & 
Sheet Company 


Canton, Ohio 
ware apy 


Specialties => pote Soe. Soe 
ie ai Celling Steck, Ete 


TISCO sree'cistines 


FOR SEVERE SERVICE 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co, 
High Bridge, New Jersey 

















| §$MALL STEEL 


CASTINGS 
OF THE BEST QUALITY ARE OUR SPECIALTY. 
WRITE US, 


FARRELL-CHEEK Steet Founpry Co. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Rivets, Burrs, Bolts and Screws 


THE FALLS RIVET CO. 
KENT, peer 
Detrait Representative: ¥4. Tesnple Braber, Ford 


Goieee R tative: Theo hse 
Tous te, Pepeee ntative: Hoinibettber Maan Produces Ge, Ce tah sd 








Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc, 
ENGINEERS 


All Kinds of Power Plants 


SPECIALISTS in the Industria! Application 
of PRODUCER GAS 
MILWAUKEE, Wells Bidg. CHICAGO, Ist National Bank 








MON a ee 
Malleable iron 
CASTINGS 


Of HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH and EXCEED- 


INGLY TOUGH Large or small, we are a 
to mabe your castings, and guarantee comp’ ype 
isfaction It is our business to serve yOu: 


delivery our specialty Write us 


The General Malleable Company 


OHIO 
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Mien Wanted 
Minimum, 50 words, $1.00. Each ad- 
ditional word, 2c. All capitals, 50 words, 


$1.50. Each additional word, 3c. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


DPo rtunities 


Position Wanted 
Minimum, 25 words, 50c. Each addi- 
tional word, 2c. All capitals, 25 words, 


75c. Each additional word, 3c. 


tional word, 4c. 


March 11, 1915 


Miscellaneous Classified 


Minimum, 25 words, $1.00. 


Each addi- 
All capitals, 25 words, 


2.00. Each additional word, 8c. 


Remittance should be made to cover eight (8) words for aditoens a oe sumber i is used. 





SAVE YOUR POSTAGE! When answering advertisements, simply address your replies in the usual manner and send to us for reforwarding under one cover. 





Men Wanted 








Positions Wanted 





UNDERSIGNED COUNSEL WILL CON- 
fidentially negotiate preliminaries for important 


executive, technical, administrative and_ pro- 
fessional positions, insuring strictest pris 
but a highly-endorse 


Not an agency 
— method of negotiating 
or $3,000 to $12,000 men. 
for explanation. m 
134-E9, Buffalo, N. Y. 


reliminaries on 
end address on y 
Bixby, Lock Box 





TREASURER. 


Large manufacturing corporation, estab- 
lished 1850, location Canada, has a va- 
cancy for a highly efficient business man 
as Secretary and Treasurer. Party must 
be able to invest at least $5,000 cash and 
give best of references as to ability and 
character. Contract with good salary 
guaranteed to right party. Investment 
absolutely secured, Answer in full or no 
attention paid. Address Box 344, THE 
’' JRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, oO. 





SALES MANAGER. 


A Canadian farming implement manufac- 
turing corporation has an opening for an 
experienced sales manager, (preferably 
with experience in the above line) to 
take full charge of sales department. At- 
tractive salary and commission contract 
guaranteed to right party. $2,500 cash 
investment and A-1 references required. 
This is a high grade proposition for a 
high grade man. Correspondence treated 


strictly confidential. Address Box 345, 
ii g P eel TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
and, O, 





FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Position vacant for a high grade factory 
superintendent, with executive ability, to 
take full charge of all branches of a in 

ing implement factory in Canada, red 
plicants must be able to invest $2,500 
cash and move to Ontario, Canada, at 
once. Contract with good salary guar- 
anteed to right party. Investment cov- 


ered by guaranteed security. Address 
Box 346, THE RON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANT TO CORRESPOND WITH PARTY 
having experience and ability to design a line 
of high efficiency centrifugal pumps. Address 
Box 358, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O 


THE BEST WAY TO GET A GOOD PO- 
sition in drafting or engineering is to file an 
application direct with some of our clients 
who are depending on us to get competent 
and os applicants for their vacant 
positions. Send stamp for blank and list of 
vacant positions, The Cleveland Engineering 
Agency Co., Rose building, Cleveland, O. 





EXPERIENCED PATTERN MAKER 
wishes position as foreman; over 10 years in 
charge of shops employing from 20 to 100 
men making patterns for gas and oil engines 
and electrical machinery. Broad — 
with molding machines. Address Box 253, 
THE IRON STRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, Oo. 





SKELP ROLLER, 17 YEARS’ EXPE- 
rience; first class mechanic ; careful worker; 
best references; inventive ability; also knows 
proper drafting’ of rolls; desires position with 
ood firm. Correspondence solicited. Address 
ox 298, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 





THE ADVERTISER, WHO HAS — 
in same connection eight years, and as re- 
re-elected to his present suaition of 
President and General Manager of a 
known blast furnace company, wishes to 
make a change for reasons which may be 
readily understood, and therefore would con- 
sider an opportunity looking to a new bvsi- 
relation. During the past 20 years he 
been entrusted with the management of 
dificult problems of operation and con- 
struction covering blast furnaces, coal and 
iron ore mines, coke ovens, and water and 
rail transportation. Scores of unsought let- 
ters from heads of large interests have testi 
fied to the unusual merit of the work done in 
these years. Likewise his present business as- 
sociates and superiors will confirm to anyone 
interested the tacts above outlined. The ad- 
vertiser is old enough to have acquired a 
broad and valuable experience, and is young 
enough to have retained the health, strength 
and energy of youth. Will call upon anyone 
desiring an interview. Pi \ nen Box 322, THE 


IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


ness 
has 
many 





YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION AS 
purchasing agent, cost accountant or organ- 
izer; would accept position as manager of 
small manufacturing plant; 12 years’ expe- 
rience in shop and office management. Ad- 
dress Box 327, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O 


STEEL FOUNDRY FOREMAN, 15 








years’ experience in open hearth, converter 

and manganese steel castings, both green and 

sand. Address Box 333, THE IRON 
ADE REVIEW, Cleveland, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER; TECHNI- 


cal training; 18 years’ ex perience gas engines, 
machine tools, mill buildings, hydraulic § ma- 
chinery, ordnance work; 14 years in charge of 
work; 6 years as superintendent ; can fill po- 
sition of superintendent or chief engineer; 
rood references. Address Box 341, THE 
RON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WHEN YOU NEED A HIGH GRADE 
executive, engineer, draftsman or any technical 
man, consult The ee ency, Inc., 
(Est. 21 years) 1662 Monadnock Slock, Chi- 
cago. 





MASTER MECHANIC, 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience all branches rolling mills and _ fur- 
nacesy NOW OPEN FOR POSITION with 
progressive firm; has a directed ONE 
THOUSAND MEN; best references; corres- 
pondence invited. ‘Address Box 354, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

HIGH CLASS HARDENING- ROOM 
foreman wants position; employed at present 
in above capacity; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address Box 355, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 








TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS PO- 
sition; has had experience in handling hard- 
ening-room equipment, furnaces; carbonizing 
material and boxes; also pyrometers, and prac- 
tical hardener; thoroughly acquainted with 
manufacturers in New England, New York and 
New Jersey. Best of references given. Ad- 
dress Box 356, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, oO. 


CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED YOUNG 
MAN—NOW ENGAGED — WISHES TO 
CONNECT WITH A NEWLY ORGANIZED 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY — TO 
TAKE CHARGE OF SALES AND _ PUB- 
LICI TY: WORK. UALIFICATIONS: 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED IN SELL 
ING—ON THE ROAD AND IN THE OF- 
' 2»; SOME EXPERIENCE IN _ CRED- 
ITS, COLLECTIONS AND _ ADVERTIS- 
ING; SUCCESSFUL RECORD; SOUND 
JUDGMENT; COMMON SENSE; NATUR- 
AL ABILITY; BEST OF REFERENCES. 
ADDRESS BOX 357, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, CLEVELAND, O. 


SUPERINTENDENT WITH SUCCESS- 
ful experience, and with ability to make every 
foot of your foundry pay, is open for con- 
nection in above capacity; at present em- 
ployed; satisfactory references gladly _fur- 
nished. Address Box 359, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 











AS FOUNDRY FOREMAN OR SUPER- 
intendent on small steel castings, converter 
shop preferred. Capable of making cupola 
charges and blowing heats in converter; also 
a practical molder; at present engaged, but 
would make change. Can furnish references. 
Address Box 362, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERIN- 





tendent iron or steel foundry contemplating 
large output; no experiment; particulars with 
qualifications on request; 


available pet Z- 





Address Box 363, THE IRON TRADE 
VIEW, Cleveland, O, 

YOUNG MAN, 
very good appearance and address, has con- 


siderable engineering experience; has served as 


a correspondent and traveled as a_ represent- 
ative for about a year; is an all round cap- 
able party and would be a valuable man to 
some good progressive concern; will consider 
any position where a good future can be 
promised. Address Box 364, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





MR. MANUFACTURER: WOULD YOU 


consider employing a first-class draftsman to 
help increase business? Am 28; _ technical 
education; hustler; 8 years’ experience on 
steel mill, hydraulic and electric crane ma- 
chinery; best of references if desired; wish po- 
sition with chance of advancement. Address 
Box 365, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 


Clev eland, oO. 


Classified Advertisements continued on following page 
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